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“THE WORTH OF ART APPEARS MOST EMINENT IN Music, SINCE IT REQUIRES NO MATERIAL, NO SUBJECT-MATTER, WHOSE EFFECT 


MUST BE DEDUCTED: 


IT 18 WHOLLY FORM AND POWER, AND IT RAISES AND ENNOBLES WHATEVER IT EXPRESSES” — GUthe. 
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JULES BRISSAC. 


ASHDOWN AND PARRY beg to call the attention of the Profes- 
sion to the Works of this popular and pleasing Composer. The under- 
mentioned Transcriptions and Fantasias are in constant and increasing 
demand, are remarkably brilliant and telling, and, being of moderate 
difficulty, are eminently adapted for Teaching Purposes. 





Un Ballo in Maschera (Mazurka) 
Zerlina. Fantasia on the opera Fra 
Diavolo. .. a he - 
La mia letizia (I maiiberdi) és own 
Tutte e sciolto (La Sonnambula) we 
Ate,ocara(I Puritani) .. .. 9... 
_ Di pescatore ignobile (Lucrezia Borgia 
Deh! vieni alla finestra (Don Juan)... 
Cujus animam (Stabat Mater)... indi 
Va Pensiero (Nino) ... ah in ann 
Suoni la tromba (I Puritani) ... a 
La ci darem (Don Juan) 
Betly (Tyrolienne, from the een of 
Donizetti) ..5 «. ie ss ‘ine 
Si la stanchezza (Il Trovatore) ... ai 
Amina (Finale from La Sonnambula) ... 
Souvenir de Don Pasquale 
Souvenir de Guillaume Tell 
Dixey’s Land... wane 
The harp that once thro’ Tara’s halls 
Cerisette. Morceau de Salon _... 
Un moment de repos. Nocturne. 


wo oe Gc © GC Cc oO & Co 
ec oc ogco oc eo e600 
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“M., Jules Brissac writes music that is effective and showy, without 
being at all difficult."—-Musicat Worzp. 





LONDON:, ° 


ASHDOWN AND PARRY 
(Suecessors to Wessel and Co.), 
39 188 HANOVER SQUARE. 





ORGANIST’S. REPERTOIRE, 
A Selection of Classical Compositions 


FROM THE 
MASSES, ORATORIOS AND “MOTETTS 
OF THE 


GREAT MASTERS, 
ARRANGED FROM THE ORCHES£RAL SCORES FOR THE ! 


ORCAN, 


WITH PEDAL OBBLIGATO, 


J. T. STONE. 





CONTENTS: 


No.1. Santa Maria, and Marcia —e Dinorah... ws. oe 
%. Gloria in Excelsis Deo ee ees oe 2th Mass 
3. Cuajus Animam eco cee coe cee «ooo Stabat Mater. 
a | Quoniam Tu Solus sss oe cee cee one veel MaSS.. cee cee ovok 
Gran Dio, Padre — «--Dinorab.., 
. Splendente Te Deus . ere eee 
orthy is the Lamb eo eee Messiah... eco 
7. Et Resurrexit ... «Mass in © oe 
8 Gloria in Excelsis Deo. 
Fac ut Portem ... .. 
9. Der Erdkreis ist nun des ‘Herrn -. 
10. Te Deum Laudamus e De 
Il. Dies Ire, Tuba Mirom, “and Rex Treméode. . Requiem 
12. How are the Mighty Fall’n .. ... ee o+eFuneral Anthem.. 
Price 3s. each. 
London ; Boosey and Sons, Musical Library, 28 Holles Street, W. 


+. Meyerbeer. 
— 


«Beethoven. 
© eee ese ove ove Pergolesi. 
eco “Stabat Mater + «Rossini. 

= Paul .. +e «Mendelssohn. 


«+. Handel. 





Just Published, 

DEDICATED TO CIPRIANI POTTER, ESQ. 
IX CHARACTERISTIC PIECES 
FOR THE PIANOFORTE, 
BY 

c. J. READ, 

Associate of the Royal Academy of Music, London. 
Susscaipers’ Copies, 5s. 





Just Published, 


HREE SACRED CHORUSES, 
Composed by G. ROSSINI. 
al 1, “Faith * (La Fede—La Foi), price 3s. 
“ Hope” (La Speranza—L’Esperance), price 3. 
3. “ Charity” (La  Carita—La Charité), price 3s. 
Transcribed for the 
Oo R CGC A N 
By HENRY SMART. 
London: Duncan Davison and Co. 
Dépét Général de la Maison Brandus, de Paris, 244, Regent Street, corner of Little 
Argyle Street, 
Where may be obtained 


FUGUE in E minor Om Handel’s “ LESSONS”) fn the ORGAN, price 3s. 
Composed by HENRY SMART. 


Also 
INTRODUCTION and FUGUE for the ORGAN, composed by Dr. JAMES PECH, 
rice 3s. 





J FINCHAM, Orean-pire Maker, Voicer, and TUNER, 
e 110 EUSTON ROAD, LONDON. 


Amateurs aud the Trade Supplied at the Lowest Terms, 
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LONDON GENERAL COAL COMPANY (LIMITED). 


F. W. HAMMOND, 


GENERAL MANAGER. 





Best Sunderland Wallsend (thoroughly screened) 
Seconds (a brilliant clean burning Coal) 
Good Strong Kitchen Coal (free from dust and slate) 


25s. per Ton. 
. <= 23s. do. 
19s. do. 


OFFICES—373 OXFORD STREET, AND GREAT NORTHERN RAILWAY, KING’S CROSS. 





EWER AND CO.,, 


BY SPECIAL APPOINTMENT, 
MUSICSELLERS IN ORDINARY 
TO 
HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN, 

BEG TO ANNOUNCE THAT THEIR 
UNIVERSAL 


CIRCULATING MUSICAL LIBRARY 


IS NOW OPEN TO THE PUBLIC. 





K WER & CO. have published a Catalogue of all the 
Works available for the use of Subscribers, containing a classified List of 
51,801 DIFFERENT WORKS, 
AND 20,000 MORE IN PREPARATION. 
The largest Stock of Music ever collected in any one Establishment either here or 
abroad, to which will be added, immediately on its issue, 
EVERY NEW MUSICAL WORK OF INTEREST, 
Both English and Foreign. 
TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION: TWO GUINEAS PER ANNUM. 
Per Half-Year ... ore ae 
Per Quarter... oe ove 
Per Month ove o on oe oe 
Per Week oe ove . on on 
Town Subscribers will be supplied with Two Guineas’ worth of Music, which may 
be exchanged twice a wee 
Country Subscribers will be supplied with Four Guineas’ worth of Music, which may 
be exchanged twice a month. 
At the end of their Subscription, Annual Subscribers will be presented with 
ONE GUINEA’S WORTH OF MUSIC. 


EWER & CO,87 REGENT STREET, 
(Sorte ProprietoR—-WILLIAM WITT) 


By Special Appointment, Musicsellers in Ordinary to Her Majesty the Queen. 
SOLE PUBLISHERS OF THE ENTIRE WORKS OF * MENDELSSOHN,” 





Mi: LANCIA’S New Song, “A thousand miles 
from thee,” composed by Frank Mori, sung by Mlle. Lancia, and enthusiastically 
encored every evening at Alfred Mellon’s Concerts, at the Royal Italian Opera House, 

preg Garden, is published, price 2s. 6d., by Duncan Davison and Co, 244 Regent 
treet, W. 





WN RS. MEREST (late Maria B. Hawes). All letters 
respecting re TI for Concerts, &c. to be addressed to her at 7 Adelphi 
Terrace, Strand, London, W.C 





~ 
i" ADAME LAURA BAXTER’S SONGS, 
“ If I could change as others change” (M. W. Balfe), 2s, 6d.; ‘‘ The Fairy’s 
Whisper,” in the Press (Henry Smart), 28. 6d. Composed expressly” for, and sung 
bys Madame Laura Baxter (both nightly encored) at ALFRED MELLON’S CON- 
CERT S, in the Royal Italian Opera House, Covent Garden, are published by Duncan 
Davison and Co. ., 244 Regent Street‘, W. 





IMS REEVES’ GREAT SONG, “Fresh as a Rose” 

(Balfe), enthusiastically encored, and Madame Sainton.Dolby’s popular song, 

“ The y that are no more” (Blumenthal), both sung at the Birmingham and 

——s estivals, are published, 3s. each, by uncan Davison and Co,, 244 Regent 
treet, W. 





NEW PIANOFORTE MUSIC 


PUBLISHED BY 


ADDISON, HOLLIER AND LUCAS, 


210 REGENT STREET, 


Ascher’s ‘© La Circassienne,” (Auber) « a ae ee 
Callcott’s “La Circassienne” (Auber), the favourite airs in two 
books, solos each ose ae ee on 

Ditto ditto as Duets eo ove ooo oe oe 
Roeckell’s ‘* Rhapsodie Hongroise,” (Op. 47) eco oe 
Lindfeldt’s (Carl) ** La Belle Marie” 

Do. “*L’Ondée de Roses ( Mazurka Brillante) 
Trekell’ s (J. T.) “ Garibaldi’s Hymn” “a ose ose 
Berger’s (F.) “ Attendez-moi”’ ... 

Brissac’s *‘ Un Ballo in Maschera”’ (2nd Fantasia), Op. Bae 
Ritter’s “ Véloce,” Impromptu, (Op. 24) oe ove 
Ditto “ Le Chant du Braconnier ” eve 

Le Carpentier’s ‘* La Circassienne”’ fantaisie 


i A CIRCASSIENNE VALSE (Strauss), 4s. - Cir- 
eassienne Quadrilles (Strauss), Solo, 4s.; Duet, 5s. La Circassienne Polka, 3s. 
Orchestral and septett parts are published to the Valse and Quadrilles. 
Addison, Hojlier and Lucas, 210 Regent Street, 


DEAMATIC COLLEGE QUADRILLE. Composed 
by ALrrep MELLON, and played nightly at the Promenade Concerts with im 
mense success. 
Just published, price 4s. 
Addison, Hollier and Lucas, 210 Regent Street. 


INDFELDT’S “LA COQUETTE.” Polka de Bra- 
ian Addison, Hollier and 1 Lucas, 210 Regent Street. 


. INDFELDT’S “COLPE VOL SONO” (de l’Opéra 


Traviata). ‘Transcribed for Pianoforte. Price 3s. 
Addison, Hollier and Lucas, 210 Regent Street. 


Ome AOWOWaa ab 
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INDFELDT’S “MEINE ERSTE LIEBE” (My First 


Love). Romance Nocturne. Price 3s. 
Addison, Hollier and Lucas, 210 Regent Street. 


Just Published, 
INDFELDT’S “LA BELLE MARIE” (Serenade). 
For Pianoforte. Price 3s. 
Addison, Hollier and Lucas, 210 Regent Street. 


Just Published. 
INDFELDT’S “L?ONDEE DE ROSES” (Mazurka 


Brillante). For Pianoforte. Price 3s. 
Addison, Hollier and Lucas, 210 Regent Street. 


MLE. FLORENCE LANCIA begs that all communi- 


ations for Engagements may be addressed to Mr. Jarrett, Musical and Concert 
Agent, 244 Regent Street, W. 


M ADAME RUDERSDORFF is now at liberty to ac- 
cept py a for Concerts and Oratorios, and is also ready to resume 


giving Lessons in Singin 
Letters to be cadcened’ to 16 Wellington Road, St. John’s Wood, N. W, 

















N ADAME LIND-GOLDSCHMIDT.—Exeter Hall.— 


; Mendelssohn’s Oratorio of ELIJAH, on Tuesday Evening, October 22nd, 
in which Mad Lind-Gol Mr. Sims Reeves, Miss Palmer, and Mr. 
Weiss will sing oe dene parts, being in aid of the Funds for completing a Church, 
&c, in the Victoria Docks’ district, 

Reserved Seats, 2ls.; Unreserved Area and West ne 108. 6d.; Back Seats 
Area, 7s. Places may be secured at Mr. Mitchell’s ~—— 1 ‘Library, 3, Old Bond 
Street, and at the principal Libraries and Musicsellers, The Tickets will be ready 
for delivery on Monday next, September 30, 3 
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LETTERS ABOUT MUSIC. 
By Ferpinanp Huxer.* 


Fex1x MenvELssoun’s brother, Herr Paul Mendelssohn-Bartholdy, 
the Berlin banker, announced some time since his intention of 
publishing, in conjunction with Professor Droysen, a collection of 
the celebrated musician’s letters. The execution of this project, 
however, in its fullest extent, was attended, for the moment, by 
insurmountable difficulties, and therefore Herr Mendelssohn 
thought his best course would be to carry it out temporarily on a 
more limited scale. The result is that we have gained a volume 
of Letters written by Felix Mendelssohn-Bartholdy, while on his 
Travels, from 1830 to 1832, a book perfectly unequalled in its 
own particular way, and for which we cannot sufticiently thank 
the publisher. 

Felix Mendelssohn started from Berlin in May, 1830, for the 

urpose of making a long tour. He went, in the first place, to 

eimar, where he was most warmly received by Géthe, who pre- 
vailed on him to stop a fortnight, or thereabouts, in his house. 
From Weimar he proceeded, by the way of Munich, to Vienna, 
and thence to Italy. We find So in October, at Venice and 
Florence. The winter of 1830—31 he passed at Rome. In the 
spring of 1831 he made a trip to Naples, and then, taking Rome, 

lorence, Milan, &c. on his road, directed his steps to Switzerland, 
where he roved about for some months. A second visit to Munich 
took place in October, 1831. Thence he proceeded, through 
Diisseldorf (for the purpose of calling on Immermann) to Paris 
where he stayed the winter. The spring of 1832 found him in 
London—where he had frequently been before, the last occasion 
being in 1824—actively engaged in the prosecution of his art. 

The letters now presented to us are, with few exceptions, all 
addressed to Mendelssohn’s parents, or brothers and sisters. They 
treat of subjects of every kind at considerable length, and some- 
times assume the form of a diary. They present us with the pic- 
ture of a young man of such extraordinary natural gifts, and such 
eminent accomplishments, of so fresh and youthful a mind, of such 
high morality and amiable liveliness, that any one like him is very 
rarely to be met with in the history of art, or rather artists, while 
among musicians such a one has hitherto never been met with at 
all. Not only for those who knew Mendelssohn personally, or 
honoured him as a composer—or for those who consider such a 
poenemence in relation to progress generally —but even for 
is enemies (for such there are !), this collection of letters affords 
evidence of his greatness, in every way, as a man. 

It is very seldom that the powers that guide our fate are pleased 
to lavish their gifts so freely on any one as they did on Mendels- 
sohn—it was not in vain that he was called Felix. His parents 
were not only blessed with material riches (a doubtful gift for 
their children), but were pre-eminent in mind as well as accom- 
plishments, and conducted the education of their sons and daugh- 
ters with just as much earnest strictness as devoted love. Men- 
delssohn grew up in the midst of the best educated society in 
Berlin. His natural talent for music (a talent of which, for ex- 
tent and early maturity, the only other example is to be found in 
the case of je was not forced, like a hot-house plant, at the 
expense of his other capabilities, but received, in its organic 
growth, all the sun and all the dew it needed. An engaging ap- 
pearance, a celebrated name, which people had not to beat into 
their heads, and influential family connections advanced him in his 
intercourse with the outer world—the social position which others 
have to win by their own exertions was his by the force of circum- 
stances. For these brilliant advantages Mendelssohn might be 
envied ; but he commands our love and respect by the mode in 
which he employed them. ‘The gratitude he manifested towards 
his parents, and his warm love generally to all connected with 
him, his profound modesty, despite all the consciousness of his 
artistic strength, his love for nature, the sincere, overflowing ad- 
miration he entertained for all that is grand and beautiful, this 
earnestness, his industry, his respect for his art, his kindliness 
towards every struggling man of talent—but I should never end, 
if I attempted to enumerate all his laudable and loveable quali- 
ties, A nearer, although cursory, glance at the letters lying be- 





*From the Kilnische Zeitung. 


fore us, will furnish an occasion for many observations. You 
will allow me, pen in hand, to go through them once again, after 
having previously devoured them with a kind of feverish haste. 

The first two letters, dated from Weimar, and the third from 
Munich, are interesting, not only on account of Mendelssohn, but 
also of Githe. “ Géthe is so friendly and kind to me that I do not 
know how to thank him for it, or deserve it,’ writes Felix. But 
this is not all. “The old gentleman” goes through a practical 
course of musical history with his young friend, who plays him 
pieces, “in chronological order, of all the various great com- 
posers,” and takes him as far as Beethoven’s symphony in C minor. 
But I should have to quote everything to give an idea of the 
charm of this meeting between the greyhaired hero of poetry and 
the genial young musician. It reminds us almost, however strange 
it may sound, of Clirchen’s relation to Egmont, when Mendelssohn 
writes: “ And as I then thought, this was that Géthe of whom 
people would one day say he was not one person, but consisted of 
several little Géthide.” We regret that Eckermann was not 
present to add to his Dialogues those which may have taken place 
on this occasion. 

A second letter from Munich to his elder sister, Fanny Hensel, 
who, as we know, was one of the first musicians of the day, is ex- 
ceedingly characteristic, for its principal contents are a “ Song 
without Words,” the rest consisting of a few warmhearted lines. 
He sends the song to his suffering sister, as the genuine expression 
of his feeling for her, of “ what he wishes and means ;” and as 
the little piece (it is as Mendelssohnian as possible) begins, so to 
speak, in the middle and leaves off in the middle, without on that 
account being fragmentary, there is something very touching about 
it, = it really sounds more as if it was spoken than com- 
posed. 

Concerning what Mendelssohn saw and did from the middle of 
June till the middle of August, we are left in the dark. Then 
come two letters, one containing an account of a travelling mis- 
hap in Salzburg, and the other a description of the coronation 
ceremonies at Pressburg, so full of life and humour (there are 
little touches of Jean Paul here and there), so full of enjoyment 
and abandon, but at the same time of oljectivity, as to be per- 
fectly entrancing. Mendelssohn possesses the gift of description 
in a degree which is astounding, especially when we recollect that 
his attention was, as a rule, devoted to music. Musicians, gene- 
rally, are bad hands at seeing, which, by the way, is far from 
saying that they are always good ones at hearing. But it is one of the 
attributes of music to lead those who study it more particularly to 
the concentration, rather than the observation, of the outward 
world. Although nature and life may produce in the composer 
many a sentiment which he subsequently attempts to express in 
tone, yet it is not so much a quick perception of details as the 
total impression which he requires for this. But Mendelssohn may 
stand comparison with a painter (he possessed, indeed, a fair 
amount of skill in drawing from nature, and displayed a great 
partiality for cultivating and improving it), and, whether it be 
national customs, works of art, scenery, or events in social life, he 
describes his subject in the most graphic manner. He possessed, 
also, an excellent memory for things of this kind (his memory for 
music was something inconceivable), and, when he narrated facts 
and occurrences, it was evident he did not require to think over 
them—he went through them a second time, and photographed, as 
it were, all that passed before his mind’s eye. 

Thus the description of his entry ,into Italy, and his visit to 
Venice, from which place the following letters are dated, are full 
of really Githe-like life. 

But he expresses the impressions he received from material objects 
no less clearly than the scenes of every-day life. 1 must here notice 
a peculiarity of his mind which throws a strong light upon his whole 
artistic nature and productions. He invariably avoids what young 
men gifted (and, by the way, in many cases, not gifted) with 
poetical powers so frequently seek after, namely, the clothing his 
sensations in the strongest possible form of expression. Not only 
is everything like exaggeration repulsive to him, but a kind of 
modesty of heart prevents him in most cases even from presenting 
his feelings in all their strength. Thus he is in ecstacies about 
Titian.—“ But not a word more,” he suddenly exclaims, “or else 
I shall grow poetical, if I am not so already, and that does not be- 
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come me very much.” Rather than appear, under any circum- 
stances, pathetic, he endeavours to render in cheerful words, as 
unpretending as possible, whatever moves him most profoundly, 
and if he can ever be reproached with not being perfectly truthful, 
it is on the score of thus keeping in subjection that with which his 
soul is filled. : ; 

With what simple words, however, he could sometimes describe 
the loftiest thoughts, the following lines will show: —“ But if I am 
to speak of Titian, I must be serious. I had not previously thought 
he was so happy an artist as I have to-day seen that he was. That 
he enjoyed life with its beauties and its riches is shown by the pic- 
ture in Paris, and I was acquainted with the fact; but he was 
conversant, also, with the profoundest grief, and is no stranger to 
Heaven itself; this is proved by his divine Interment, and the 
Ascension.” . 

In a subsequent letter to his master, Zelter, he gives vent to his 
indignation at the commonplace, humdrum music played in Italy, 
and his irritation is to be pacified only by the music of the Sixtine 
Chapel, and a few occasional displays. The result of his musical 
experience in Italy always amounts to this,—that any one who 
wishes to hear Italian music well played, if, indeed, any one wishes 
to hear it at all, must go to Paris and London. It is to be hoped 
that regenerated Italy will have strength enough to take a fresh 
flight in art as well as in other things. 

But during the whole period he is revelling in the works of 
art that Venice, Florence, and, subsequently Rome, present to his 
notice, Mendelssohn does not cease, a single instant, from active 
productivity himself. The works, however, which take up his 
time—if we except a few occasional pieces, in the best acceptation 
of the word—have not any connection with the objects by which 
he is surrounded and inspired. At Venice he works at the music 
for Luther’s Sacred Songs; at Rome, we see the Walpurgisnacht 
spring into life. His inward musical life pursues its natural 
course, like the pulsation of his heart; we behold blossoms sprout 
forth from what was previously sown, while the fruit progresses 
steadily and surely to full maturity. 

At Rome, where he arrives, on the 1st November, 1830, he takes 

up his permanent quarters, so to speak, and expressly informs us, 
that it is here, for the first time, that a certain breathless eager- 
ness for travel leaves him, and that he experiences the sensation of 
having reached the “culminating point” of his peregrinations, 
He remains until after the Easter solemnities, and his readers ob- 
tain a perfect picture of his sayings and doings, especially if they 
have been fortunate enough to visit the city themselves. We be- 
hold him studying, in solitude, art and antiquity; associating with 
men of the first order, such as Horace Vernet, ‘Thorwaldsen, Bun- 
sen, &c.; going out into fashionable society; and enjoying the 
Carnival in a spirit of unrestrained fun. The Pope dies while 
Mendelssohn is at Rome, and Mendessohn talks about the Con- 
clave; of the election of the new Pope (Gregory XVI.), which 
happened, by the way, on his (Mendelssohn's) birth-day ; of the 
winter and spring days; of the religious ceremonies; and, in a 
word, of everything beautiful and peculiar, which arrests the atten- 
tion of a visitor in the mournful old capital of the world. During 
all this time, however, he does not neglect work ; and the lover of 
music will feel nota little delighted at being enabled to welcome 
so many of Mendelssohn’s compositions at their birth. His only 
complaint is, that he has no intimate musical acquaintances ; in 
this he was a spoilt child, and felt called upon to attribute to Italy 
alone a state of things which others meet in Germany as well. 

Of the highest possible interest are the accounts Mendelssohn 
gives of the musical performances during Passion- Week, especially 
the account contained in a subsequent letter addressed to Zelter. 
Nis delicately-educated ear, his musical memory, the talent he had 
for giving himself up to his impressions, without losing for a mo- 
ment his clearness of observation, rendered him capable of fur- 
nishing a report of every detached musical part, and, at the same 
time, of grasping, and most completely making his own, the poeti- 
cal power of the whole. There is nothing on which a greater 
amount of obscure twaddle has been expended than the musical 
part of the solemnities during Passion-Week at Rome, and thus 
me gga letters on the subject are a real gain for the history 
of Jiusic. 

The natural beauties of Naples and its neighbourhood, some of 





which Mendelssohn visits in the company of Schadow, Bendemann, 
Sohn, and Hildebrand, afterwards his associates at Diisseldorf, do 
not prove sufficient to render his sojourn agreeable; and, for the 
first time, we behold him somewhat out of humour, and somewhat 
less active than usual. The manner in which he endeavours to 
enlighten himself and his relatives on his state of mind, is another 
most highly characteristic bit. He experiences the reaction of the 
Neapolitan dolce far niente, and nothing can be more repugnant to 
a hearty, hard-working young man, such ashe is, His description 
of Neapolitan idleness and frivolity is admirable, and one feels in- 
clined to shake hands with him, when he exclaims, “I can very 
well perceive why all this must be so, and why the wolves howl *, 
but there is no necessity for us to howl with them; the proverb 
should be just reversed.” 

Mendelssohn now proceeds on his travels from Rome, through 
Florence, Genoa, and Milan, to Switzerland. It is impossible to 
allude, even cursorily, to all the peculiarly attractive subjects with 
which his letters are filled. But I must mention the extracts from 
two letters to that excellent man, Edward Devrient. On the one 
hand, they present us with a splendid picture of the perfect purity 
of Mendelssohn’s artistic efforts, while, on the other, it is exceed- 
ingly remarkable that, as we perceive from them, precisely at this 
period of his most fertile development, the young composer desires 
nothing so ardently as to write an opera. But he could not find 
a suitable poet, however much and zealously he endeavoured to do 
so. We can scarcely estimate the influence which would have 
be2n exerted on the progress of German music had Mendelssohn 
met with a German Scribe. Had he done so, it may with great 
certainty be presumed that many things would have turned out 
differently from what they have done. 

Hitherto we have been called on to contemplate only Men- 
delssohn’s mental activity; but, during his ramblings through 
Switzerland, we see the genial young man in quite another light. 
We behold him scaling mountains and traversing valleys in the 
most undaunted manner; facing snow, rain, and wind; allowing 
the fearful weather to affect at the most his clothes, but never his 
spirits; in the midst of all his labours and privations never 
ceasing to draw, compose, and extemporise upon wretched organs ; 
and treasuring up in his heart the magnificent beauties of nature 
with the same pure warmth he had elsewhere greeted the works of 
art. At Engelberg he once again takes up Schiller’s Tell, and 
is lost in ecstatic admiration of its incomparable beauties. 

Many a German probably has discovered from experience, that by 
reading Tell on the scene of the action, he is struck by its truth 
and beauty, even more than he would be under ordinary circum- 
stances. It is a remarkable fact that Mendelssohn, whose vene- 
ration for musical classics is well known, and who is erroneously 
looked upon as an opponent of progress (which, by the way, is in 
many cases a mere name) should, at every opportunity, exclaim, 
“In music such a work does not yet exist, but something as perfect 
must be produced at some period or other.” For the present, at 
~ rate, there appears little hope of this being done. 

must now mention a most charming letter, written from 
Lucerne to Taubert. The latter had forwarded Mendelssohn a 
volume of his songs with a letter, and Mendelssohn receives the 
advances of one hitherto completely unknown to him with the 
same genuine, ardent sympathy, and the same heartfelt interest in 
his artistic aspirations, nearly allied to his own, which he always 
displays when he meets a musician with talent and integrity. 
Many of our best artists can corroborate this. Whenever he 
ee distant, he could not help appearing so, for he did not 
choose either to abandon or disguise the great fundamental prin- 
ciples of his nature. 

“ The dirty, wet pedestrian takes his leave, and will write again 
as a town fashionable with visiting-cards, clean linen, and a dress- 
coat,” we are informed in a letter of September 5th, from Lindau. 
Accordingly, on the 6th of October, Mendelssohn treats us to an 
account of his musical doings in Munich, where he is uncommonly 
amused, gives a grand concert for the benefit of the poor, plays at 





* Mendelssohn is here alluding to the German proverb, “ Wer unter 
den Wélfen ist, muss mitheulen,’"—*“ Whoever is among wolves must 
howl with them ;” equivalent to our “When you are at Rome, you 
must do as Rome does.”—-J, V. B, 
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Court, creates a perfect furore, and participates with genuine 
boyish delight in the October Festival. In addition to this, he 
gives the fair little L—— ‘a lesson in composition every day at 
twelve o’clock. ‘What he says about this same little L—— must 
be quoted in order that it may be made known to those who have 
not yet obtained the book itself. 

“[ think her one of the sweetest’ creatures I ever saw. Just 
fancy a delicate, small, pale little girl, with noble, though not 
handsome features ; so interesting and unusual, that it is difficult 
to keep one’s eyes off her, while all her movements and all her 
words are full of geniality. She possesses the gift of composing 
songs and singing them in such a manner, that I never heard 
anything like it; to listen to her is for me the most perfect musical 
pleasure ever enjoyed. When she seats herself at the piano, and 
commences one of these songs the tones sound differently to what 
they generally do—the whole composition sways so strangely to 
and fro, while the most profound and most delicate meaning lies 
in each note. When she begins to sing, with her gentle voice, the 
first word, every one becomes still and thoughtful, and, after his 
own fashion, thoroughly moved. O, if you could but hear her 
voice! It is so innocent, and unconsciously beautiful ; it proceeds 
from the innermost depths of her soul, and yet is so calm! She 
possessed every natural requisite last year; she had not written a 
single song which did not contain some trait of talent bright as the 
sun. I and M—— were the first to trumpet the news through the city 
among musicians; but not one put much belief in what we said. 
Since then she has made the most remarkable progress. Any one 
who is not’carried away by her present songs, is destitute of any- 
thing in the shape of feeling—perhaps I will shortly make you 
girls* a present of some of them, which she wrote out for me 
from gratitude, because I teach her what she really knows from 
nature, and have kept her somewhat to good and serious music.” 

I respect the scruples which have induced the editor, here and 
in many other instances, to suppress names — but I cannot resist 
being indiscreet, and informing such persons as do not already 
know it, that this phenomenon, as interesting as comparatively 
speaking unknown, of whom Mendelssohn speaks with such warmth, 
was Fraulein Josephine Lang, at present the widow of Professor 
Koster, and who now, after many severe trials, resides in Tiibingen. 
Of her touching sympathetic songs,—and with really girlish fresh- 
ness she writes fresh ones every day —a great many, it is true, 
though far too few, have been published, since the period in 
question. They have found many friends here and there, but 
have been far too little noticed by the great mass of the public. 
As we all well know, fate too frequently plays a capricious game 
with the productions of the mind just as with man himself. The 
choicest flowers bloom unknown, but are none the less beautiful or 
the less fragrant because they fade unseen. The flowers of the mind 
do not, however, fade so speedily—so let us hope that the Songs of 
Josephine Lang will still meet with the popularity and appreciation 
they so richly merit. 

I can dismiss in a few words the letters from Paris (winter of 
1831—32) and those from London (spring of 1832). They do 
not, especially the first, possess quite the charm of the previous 
letters. Whatever interest he might feel in it, the sort of life led 
at Paris could not really suit a musician and a man like Mendels- 
suhn. It so happened that at that moment politics were playing a 

art which swallowed up every other, and, although Mendelssohn’s 
lofty productions gained for him, in many cases, that appreciation 
which most delighted him, namely, the appreciation of the best 
among his colleagues, he never felt particularly comfortable. To 
this we must add the news which he received of the death of 
one of his dearest friends, Edward Rietz, the violonist, as well as 
that of Géthe and some other intimate acquaintances — and, last 
of all, the outbreak of the cholera, of which he himself had an 
attack. For me this period will never be forgotten, for it brought 
me in much nearer relation to Mendelssohn, than when we had 
met each other before, which we had done as almost mere boys. 

Unfortunately, I was obliged to leave Paris much sooner than he 
was. The surest proof that his residence there did not really 
please him, is the fact that he never returned thither. 

In London he hears of the death of his master, Zelter. These 





* Mendelssohn is writing to his sisters. 


were eventful times for our friend’s heart. The extraordinary re- 
ception which he met with, even then, in London, where, moreover, 
some of his oldest friends resided; the great musical activity in 
which he lived; the immense traffic and bustle of the great city, 
with their order and restlessness, always appealed to his feelings, 
—and “ restored him to, or diverted him from himself.” We here 
leave him. The reflections contained in the last letter, on his po- 
sition, at that time, with regard to the Berlin Sing-Academie, and, 
indeed, to Berlin generally, afford us explanations of many circum- 
i which have given rise to much discussion in the musical 
world. 

It is to be hoped that the obstacles still existing to prevent the 
publication of other letters from Mendelssohn will soon be sur- 
mounted. We cannot see too much of such an artistic nature, so 
noble in its tendencies, so perfectly accomplished, and so compre- 
hensive in its operations—especially at a moment like the present, 
when passion and obscurity play so great a part in musical affairs. 
It has been granted to but few to attain such perfect development, 
such rich effectiveness as Felix Mendelssohn. His good fortune, 
too, remained faithful to him up to the end—when his youth ended, 
then, also, ended his life! 


OS 


SOME PASSAGES IN THE LIFE OF LORENZO DA 
PONTE. 
(Continued from page 599.) 
II. 


DA PONTE’S FURTHER STAY IN VIENNA.—LIBRETTOS FOR MARTINI 
AND MOZART. 


Arter the departure of my persecutor, Casti, I determined to 
play my envious critics a trick, by writing two dramas at the 
same time—one openly, and the other in secret. Martini* com- 
plained of my idleness in not furnishing him more speedily with a 
subject, while, on the other hand, the Storace, who had sur- 
mounted her prejudices against me, prevailed on the Empress to 
ask me for a libretto for her brother. The opportunity was, there- 
fore, a good one. I took the subject intended for Storace from 
one of Shakespeare’s comedies, and, calling on Martini, got him to 
promise that he would not tell a living soul that I was writing 
anything for him. 

In order to be agreeable to him, as well as the wife of the 
Spanish ambasaador, I thought of taking a subject from the his- 
tory of Spain. Martini liked the idea exceedingly, and so did 
the Emperor. I had confided the secret to the latter, and he had 
deigned to encourage me with his approbation. I began, there- 
fore, perusing a number of Spanish plays, in order to familiarise 
myself with the dramatic character of the Spanish nation. At 
last I found a subject that pleased me in every respect; it was by 
Calderon, and bore the title, The Moon of the Sierra. I sketched 
out my piece. The plot was simple. 

While out shooting on the mountains, the Infant of Spain be- 
comes enamoured of a shepherdess; but the latter, being a vir- 
tuous girl, and deeply in love with a mountaineer, withstands all 
the seductive arts of the prince. I entitled my piece Za Cosa 
rara or Virtue and Beauty. 

Whether I was spurred on by a feeling of tender partiality for 
the composer to whom I owed the first rays of my dramatic fame ; 
whether it was a desire to put all my detractors to the blush at 





* Martini, properly Vincenzo Martin, but commonly called “lo 
Spagnuolo” (the Spaniard), because he was born, in 1754, at Valencia, 
went to Italy in 1781. His operas soon established his reputation, which 
he increased in Vienna, where he resided during the years 1785—1788. 
His most celebrated operas were Za Cosa rara (Lilla, or Beauty and 
Virtue), and Z’Arbore di Diana (The Tree of Diana). Da Ponte 
wrote the libretto of both. As we shall presently perceive, from what 
he says, the subject of Za Cosa rara is the same as that subsequently 
turned to account by Conradin Kreutzer, in the Nachilayer von Gra- 
nada. Martini’s Cosa rara is forgotten, but, to judge from the opinions 
of all his contemporaries, including even Mozart himsclf, unjustly so. 
The fact of his having been ranked with Cimaroso, Paesiello, and Mo- 
zart, and of his standing high in the opinion of the Emperor, who 
esteemed him very greatly, is a proof of the value of his productions. 
He died at St. Petersburg, in 1810. 
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one stroke; or whether it was, perhaps, the nature of the subject 
itself, which was so poetical and consequently so attractive, I 
cannot say. I only know the libretto was finished in thirty days. 
The maestro then composed the music to it. I had arranged so 
that the best talent in the company should be employed in this 
opera. But the Italian artists, always unruly and difficult to 
manage, began their wretched machinations against the composer, 
even before the parts were distributed. This time aid could not 
direct their attacks at me, because they did not know I had written 
the book. Sic me servavit Apollo. 

After the parts had been distributed, the storm burst forth. 
One person had too much recitative, while the other had too little. 
This one found the music too high, and that one complained of its 
being too low. A third did not come in properly in the concerted 
music; and a fourth sang far too much. ‘The state of anarchy 
had reached its extreme. At the same time, however, as was 
not known that I had anything to do with the matter, people said 
the verses were pleasing, the characters well-drawn, and the sub- 
ject new—in a word, that the book was a masterpiece, but that 
the music was weak and trivial. “Signor Da Ponte,” a singer 
observed to me one day, “as you are a poet, take a lesson from 
this work. It is a model which every one should imitate. This 
is how an opera buffa ought always to be written.” 

I laughed in my sleeve. At last, however, tlie voleano burst 
forth. Nearly all the artists sent back their parts, and refused to 
sing such music. The head of the cabal was the first buffo, who 
had a special feud with Martini on account of some rivalry in 
an affair of gallantry. The noise of this revolution penetrated to 
the Emperor, who expressed a wish to hear the particulars from 
Martini and myself. I took the liberty of assuring him that 
never had the singers had a better opportunity of distinguishing 
themselves than in this opera, and that Vienna had never heard 
such charming and catching music. He asked for the libretto, 
which, as a matter of precaution, I had put in my pocket. As he 
was carelessly turning over the leaves, his glance fell upon the 
first finale, which terminated with the words, 


*‘ What is done is done, 
And can no more be undone.” 


“T could not have found anything more appropriate,” he said, 
with a smile; then, taking a pen, he wrote upon a piece of paper: 

“My dear Count,—Tell my players that I have heard of their com- 
plaints about Martini, and am very indignant thereat ; but, 


‘What is done is done, 
And can no more be undone.’ ” 


This note was despatched instantly to Rosenberg. 

On the evening of the first performance the house was crammed 
to suffocation, though most of the audience had come with an 
inclination to hiss; but in the very first airs they found so much 
grace, charm, and melody in the music, and so much that was 
unexpected and interesting in the dialogue, that they appeared 
inclined to pronounce a more favourable judgment. Hereupon, 
after a silence such as had never been known before at the per- 
formance of an Italian opera, there followed tumultuous manifes- 
tations of applause. At the conclusion of the first act, a call was 
raised for the author. Some of Casti’s partisans seized the oppor- 
tunity, and set his name in circulation. In the whole house, Kelly 
was the only person who suspected the truth. He was sitting 
next me, and whispered in my ear, “I will lay a wager that the 
libretto is by you.” I begged him not to say anything. The only 
person to whom I had divulged the secret was Herr von Lerchen- 
heim, a secretary in the Imperial Cabinet, and my dearest friend. 
He was present, together with some ladies of the highest rank, at 
the first performance. The conversation turned very naturally 
on the piece, and the ladies inquired whether he did not know the 
author? He answered that he did. Their curiosity was now still 
more excited, and they wanted to learn the author’s name. He 
told them the author was a Venetian, then residing in Vienna, and 
that he would introduce him to them at the end of the performance. 

“All the better,” they replied ; “he is the only poet suited for 
our theatre. Should it be necessary, we ourselves will use our 
interest with the Emperor for his appointment.”—“TI do not think 





you will have to do that,” replied my friend, “ for his Majesty has 
already engaged him.” At this they expressed the greatest satis- 
faction. The second act began, and achieved as great a success 
as the first act, if indeed it did not achieve a greater. One duet, 
in particular, electrified the whole house, and the Emperor de- 
manded its repetition, by hand and mouth, contrary to the usual 
practice, introduced by himself, of having no concerted pieces sung 
twice. 

After the performance, Herr von Lerchenheim kept his word, 
and presented me to the ladies. I cannot say which was the 
greater, their astonishment or my satisfaction. They wanted to 
know why I had so carefully concealed my name. “ In order not 
to put the cabal to the blush,” answered Herr von Lerchenheim, 
in a friendly tone. 

The Germans, who were good by nature, but had been in- 
fluenced by my calumniators, and who perceived the wrong they 
had done me, now endeavoured to atone for it. I was the object 
of praise which really passed all bounds. The ladies, especially, 
would speak of nothing but my opera. They invented a fashion, 
4 la cosa rara, and looked upon Martini and myself as two phe- 
nixes. The opera had completely transformed us, and endowed 
us with a degree of merit and an array of good qualities which had 
previously never been suspected to exist. I resolved to write a still 
better piece, especially as the Emperor, after giving me unmis- 
takeable marks of his satisfaction, was continually advising me to 
write a new work for his beloved Spaniard. I zealously set about 
finding another subject worthy of Martini; but far too many 
composers begged me to give them a libretto, and backed their 
entreaties by the recommendations of some of the most distin- 
guished personages among the nobility at Vienna. Out of respect 
for these recommendations, I was induced to write two librettos, 
one for Righini, and the other for Peticchio. Both were failures, 
The adherents of the composers ascribed to me the honour of the 
defeat. I laid the fault on the music, which had crushed my 
genius. The question is one which will never be decided. Two 
days afterwards I met the Emperor. “ Da Ponte,” he said, “write 
for Mozart, Martini, and Salieri; but do not think any more of 
Peticchio and Righini, who are only street musicians. Casti was 
more sensible; he worked only for Paesiello and Salieri, two 
masters who knew what they were about, and never rendered 
themselves ridiculous.” Both operas were consigned to oblivion 
with their predecessors, while Le Nozze di Figaro and La Cosa 
rara were being continually performed. 

Each of the three maestri mentioned by the Emperor gave me 
an opportunity of acting on the latter’s advice, as they simul- 
taneously applied to me for librettos. I could not hit upon any 
other method by which to satisfy them than by working on three 
dramas at once. Salieri did not want an original piece. He had 
composed in Paris the music of the opera Zarare, and wanted 
only to adapt it to an Italian text. All he required, therefore, 
was a free translation. With regard to Mozart and Martini, they 
left me the choice of subjects. I fixed upon Don Juan for Mo- 
zart, who was perfectly charmed, and upon L’ Arbore di Diana for 
Martini. It was a mythological subject, but it suited his talent, 
which was full of that sweet melody with which many a composer 
is naturally gifted, but which only a few, who are rare exceptions, 
know how to communicate to others. ; 

_After I had decided on my three subjects, I obtained an‘inter- 
view with the Emperor, and informed him of my plan of proceed- 
— them simultaneously. He roared. ‘“ You will fail,” he 
said. 

“Perhaps so; but I will make the attempt. I will write for 
Mozart, but I will previously read a few pages in Dante’s Inferno, 
in order to get in the proper frame of mind.” 

About midnight I set about my task. On my writing-table 
there stood, at my right hand, a bottle of excellent Tokay ; at my 
left were pens, ink, paper, &c., while, just opposite me, was a snufl- 
box filled with snuff from Seville. At this period, a young and 
pretty girl of about sixteen, whom I should have liked to love as a 
father, resided with her mother in my house. She always came 
up into my room to perform any little domestic services I might 
require, whenever I rang my bell. I rather abused this bell, 
especially when I felt myself getting cold. The charming 
young creature would then bring me sometimes a biscuit, some- 
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times a cup of chocolate and sometimes only her own ever merry, 
beaming countenance, which was expressly formed to revive one’s 
jaded mind, and awake afresh poetic inspiration. I resolved upon 
working twelve successive hours every day, with only short inter- 
ruptions, and for two months I carried out my resolution. During 
all this | girs my pretty young girl sat with her mother, busily 
engaged, either reading, knitting, or sewing, in the next room, 
so as to be ready to appear before me at the first sound of the bell. 
Fearing to disturb me she sometimes sat motionless, without 
opening her mouth or as much as winking, with her glance fixed 
upon what I was writing, breathing softly, gracefully smiling, or, 
at times, almost inclined to shed tears, caused by her anxiety for 
the success of the work in which I appeared plunged. At last, I 
used to ring less frequently, in order that I might dispense with 
her services and not divert my attention or lose my time by look- 
ing at her. Thus, by the aid of the Tokay, the Seville snuff, the 
bell on my table, and the pretty German, who looked like the 
youngest of the muses, I wrote, on the first night, the first two 
scenes of Don Juan for Mozart ; two acts of L’Arbore di Diana, 
and more than half of the first act of Tarare, a title which, by the 
way, Ichangedinto Arur. The next morning, I took my work to 
the three composers, who would scarcely believe their eyes. In 
two months, Don Juan and L’ Arbore di Diana were completed, as 
well as more than the third of Azur. L’Arbore di Diana was the 
first to be produced. It was quite as brilliantly received as La 
Cosa rara. 

Diana, the goddess of chastity, has in her garden a tree which 
bears apples of wonderful beauty. Whenever any nymph who is 
perfectly chaste passes under its branches, the apples become 
transparent, and a heavenly melody is heard from every branch of 
the tree. If, on the contrary, a nymph sins against the strict rules 
of chastity, even though it be only in her mind, the fruit loses its 
transparency, turns black, and becomes charred, while burning 
flakes, which leave scars behind, fall upon the head of the offender. 
Cupid, being incensed with Diana, has sneaked into the gardens, 
disguised in female apparel. He inflames the heart of the gardener 
with love, and tells him how to manage so as to make every 
nymph fall in love with him. Not contented with this triumph, 
he opens the gates to the beautiful Endymion, by whom the god- 
dess herself is most violently smitten. During a sacrifice, the 
high priest discovers the desecration that is going on, and, in 
virtue of the supreme authority with which he is invested, orders 
that all the nymphs and the goddess herself shall submit to the 
ordeal. In order to escape this decree, Diana has the tree cut 
down, while Cupid, mollified, appears in a cloud of light, and 
changes the gardens into a magnificent palace, dedicated hence- 
forth to love. 

The Emperor ordered me to be presented with a hundred 
sequins. 

he first performance of L’Arbore di Diana had just taken 
place, when I was summoned to Prague, where Mozart’s Don 
Juan was to be represented for the first time, in celebration of the 
arrival of the Grand Duchess of Tuscany in the town. I stopped 
a week for the purpose of teaching the artists their parts, but, 
before the opera was produced, I was obliged to return to Vienna, 
because, as I was informed by Salieri, in a very pressing letter, 
Azur had been ordered to be given, on the occasion of the mar- 
riage of the Grand-Duke Francis, and the Emperor had peremp- 
torily insisted upon my presence. 

Thus, I could not be present at the representation of Don Juan 
in Prague, but Mozart instantly wrote to tell me it had gone off 
unusually well. Ina similar spirit the impresario Guardassoni 
wrote to me as follows : — 

“Long live Da Ponte! Long live Mozart! Both Jmpresarii 
and artists may congratulate themselves on their good fortune. As 
long as you live ill-luck will not venture again to approach the 
theatre!” 

The Emperor sent for me, and, after speaking in the most 
obliging and flattering terms, made me another present of a 
hundred sequins, remarking, as he did so, that he was burning 
with curiosity to hear Don Juan. I wrote to Mozart. The latter 
came to Vienna, and gave the parts to the copyist, who distri- 
buted them without delay. The near departure of the Emperor 
caused the piece to be produced with great rapidity. How shall 





I state the fact? “Don Juan” was not successful! Every one, 
with the exception of Mozart, was of opinion that the piece ought 
to be remodelled. We made additions, and altered several 
numbers, and a second time, “ Don Juan” was not successful! This 
did not, however, prevent the Emperor from saying: “This work 
is heavenly ; it is even finer than Le Nozze di Figaro; but it is 
not a morsel to the taste of my Viennese.” I repeated these 
words to Mozart, who, without allowing himself to be led astray, 
replied: “Only give them time to taste it.” He was not wrong. 
In obedience to his advice, I got Don Juan played as often as I 
could, and its success increased at each representation. Gradually, 
the Viennese became accustomed to find it a savoury morsel, and 
erceive its value; at last, they liked it so much that they raised 
it to the rank of a dramatic masterpiece. 
Grand art is, as a rule, too high for the masses; it sometimes re- 








quires a century, or two, to collect the jury, who shall judge 
efforts of genius, and, fully understanding the subject, pronounce 
2 decision which shall be without appeal, and which shall bind 
Posterity. 

—_—Oo 


Ey Catneprat.—The reconstruction of the lantern of this 
cathedral, as a memorial of the lamented Dean Peacock, will be 
commenced in a few days, designs having been prepared by Mr. 
Gilbert Scott. The intention of the friends of the late dean to 
enter on this work was announced some months since in the Times, 
but as the estimated expenditure was from 5000/. to 6000/., some 
difficulty has been experienced in providing the requisite funds. 
Sufficient promises of support having, Reneven now been obtained to 
justify the commencement of operations, they will be prosecuted with 
energy, and Messrs. Freeman and Son, of Ely, will commence the 
erection of scaffolding, &c., next week. The new lantern, like the 
existing one, will be of oak cased with lead, but windows will be 
introduced harmonising better with the rest of the building. Mr. 
L’Estrange, an amateur artist of considerable taste and skill, is 
proceeding with the painting of the ceiling of the nave, a series of 
gigantic medallions, representing the Creation and other scenes 
from early Scripture history, being in course of execution. New 
school buildings for the choristers are also in progress. The Lon- 
don musical reporters are anxious to know when there is to be 
held an Ely Musical Festival. 


Cuorat Festivat at Norwicn.—On Tuesday afternoon the 
Norfolk and Suffolk Church Choral Association celebrated its 
second Anniversary Festival in Norwich Cathedral. In establish- 
ing the association, the promoters followed an example set them 
by several other neighbouring dioceses, Peterborough and Ely 
Cathedrals having each witnessed this year choral festivals on a 
grand scale. The object of the movement is to create an active 
and intelligent appreciation and knowledge of parochial psalmody, 
more especially in the rural districts, and to render, as far as pos- 
sible, the public worship of the Church of England more animated 
and attractive, while at the same time due regard is paid to the 
simplicity which is the glory of Protestantism. Norwich Cathedral 
choir has, under the careful tuition and superintendence of Dr. Z. 
Buck, the organist, attained a certain celebrity in the eastern 
district, and on Tuesday, when the venerable fabric reverberated 
with “many voices,” the effect was still more imposing. The 
anniversary proved that the society was making progress with its 
interesting work; and after a sermon from the Rev. E. Miller, 
incumbent of St. John’s, Bognor, Sussex, a large and gratified 
congregation contributed cheerfully to its funds. 

Orcan Openina.—A fine-toned organ, erected by Messrs. 
Forster and’ Andrews, of Hull, at West Melton Chapel, near 
Rotherham, was opened by Mr. Horwood, of Hull, on Sunday, 
the 15th instant, when a capital selection of music was performed. 
The tones of the instrument were much admired, and its capabili- 
ties well tested by Mr. Horwood in the opening and concluding 
voluntaries, which were chiefly selected from the compositions of 
the late Vincent Novello, out of respect to his memory. 

A Hint to Manacers.—Mad. Florence Lancia, the young 
vocalist and actress who, a few months ago, gave so much gratifi- 
cation to a Manchester audience in an entertainment called “ Light 
and Shade,” at the Free-trade Hall, has been engaged by Mr. 
Alfred Mellon for his concerts at the Royal Italian Opera, Covent 
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Garden, and made her first appearance on Satnrday last, singing 
Verdi’s “ War Song” from his “ Attila,” with great success. We 
cannot understand why an artist so gifted as Mad. Lancia should 
not be found among the leading vocalists of some first-class opera. 
— Manchester Weekly Times. 

Beruiww.— The most important event at the Royal Opera House 
since its reopening, was the first performance this season of 
Richard Wagner's Lohengrin, on which occasion the house was 
very numerously attended. Herr Formes was much applauded 
as the hero, while the other parts were well sustained by Mad. 
Harriers-Wippern, Mile. Deahna, Herren Betz, Fricke, and 
Pfister.—Kroll’s Theatre closed its doors a short time since for 
the season with Herr Schliebner’s new opera, Der Graf von 
Santarem. Among the musical celebrities here last week, were 
Signori Tamberlik, Bettini, and Everardi, on their way to St. 
Petersburg, where they are engaged. Herr Nicolai Rubinstein 
also has arrived from London, and Anton Rubinstein, who intends 
remaining for the present in Germany, is expected in a day or two. 
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To the Editor of the Musica, Wortp. 

IR,—Your readers, some of them at any rate, may not 
wholly have forgotten a conversation with a German 
amateur, whose acquaintance I casually picked up at the 
Hotel de St. Antoine, during the artistic congress to which 
the burgesses of Antwerp had convoked the art-celebrities 
of Europe (and to which came a talkative Frenchman, of no 
celebrity ; a handful of Englishmen, more or less widely 
unknown ; not a single Italian, or Spaniard; a painter, 
whose father was a Pole, whose mother a Finn, and 
whose birth-place a village in the vicinity of Nijni-Novgo- 
rod; a couple of Swedes; three Chinese ; a free Negro, from 
Yankee-Land ; and an army of Teutons and Flemings—as 
though the art-celebrities of Europe consisted exclusively, 
or nearly so, of Flemings and Teutons). Lest they should 
have forgotten it, however, zz toto, allow me to remind 
them that the subject of the conversation was Joachim, the 
violinist ; and that a reference to my second letter from 
Antwerp will re-enlighten them—that is, always supposing 
they care to be re-enlightened—on the matter. Arriving 
at Vienna, after a tedious journey from Frankfort, stopping 
neither at Dresden, nor at Leipsic, nor even at Prague (de- 
lightful Prague!—in spite of Herr Dreyschock), I found 
Joachim still the topic in musical circles. There was a 
good deal of talk about Herr Rubinstein’s playing and Herr 
Rubinstein’s opera; and a good deal more about Lohengrin, 
the coming Tristan und Isolde, Herr Richard Wagner 
and the Paris Jockey-Club; but still more about Joseph 





Joachim, beloved of John Bull. Among other interesting 
people I met with a musical critic (local, guoad his office) 

who writes both in the Viennese press and in that of Hun- 
garian Pesth, and whose non-musical politics are in one 
sense piebald, in another sense hybrid, and in a third sense 
polyhedric, which would be less excusable in an Istrian 
than in a Dalmatian, while strictly pardonable in a Galician, 
if not in a Croatian. About his political politics, neverthe- 
less, I did not care one straw ; and so on his first visit to me 
(at Munsch’s by no means moderate hotel) I asked him 
straightway about Joachim. ‘“ Wagner,” he replied, “ has 
made this mistake——” “TI beg pardon,”—said I,— I spoke 
of Joachim.”—“ Where Rubinstein failed, Wagner has ”— 
Joachim !—Joachim !”—I reiterated. “ I don’t want to hear 
anything either of Wagner or Rubinstein, both of whom I 
look upon as mistakes altogether. But tell me about 
Joachim.” Then, to prevent my diverging critic from re- 
beginning with “ Liszt,” whether as an elaborate mistake, or 
as a plain friar, I held him by the button-hole for half an hour 
or so, with the history of my conversation at the Hotel St. 
Antoine. When I had finished, turning towards me with a look 
almost of compassion; Herr——zmildly asked, — “ Kénn¢t ihr 
die Franzésischen Schrifsteller den Deutschen vorzichen?” 
“ My dear doctor,”—said I, — “I fail to perceive the drift of 
your interrogatory.” “Mein Herr,” —he continued, ina more 
peremptory tone,—“ darf ich sie wohl etwas fragen ?” “Mais 
sans doute,”—I answered, taking up a foreign tongue in self- 
defence, as I found him disposed to abandon the English, 
which he spoke with considerable fluency, —“ mais sans 
doute.” ‘ Aber—sans plaisanterie—without joke—peste !— 
ich rede nicht— lieben sie am meisten—peste! Ventre bleu ! 
Mille bombes de bombes !—I say you encore —derechef—mille 
mille bombes de bombes !—Ich ”——were the polyglotic and 
disjointed ejaculations of my friend, whose perplexity was 
to me no less mysterious than his growing choler was dis- 
turbing. At length, his voice becoming louder by degrees 
and his gesticulations more preposterous, imitating so nearly 
as I was able the tones, look and gait of a well-known 
German comedian, I interrupted him with a line wrenched 
from the mouth of Mephistopheles :— 


“ Wozu der Lirm? was steht dem Herrn zu diensten ?.” 


“ Der casus macht mich lachen” —his choler appeased 
as by a breath, he retorted in a good-humoured manner — 
“but, to speak English, is it possible you prefer the French 
style of criticism to that of us Germans?—I mean of us 
North-Germans for I am not, Diew merci, a Viennese, but 
a simple Prussian, in Wollfenbiittel born?” I making no 
answer, and for an excellent reason, not perceiving yet his 
drift, —“ That amateur you talked with at the hotel in 
Antwerp ”—he went on— “isa Viennese; and Vienna of 
the present day, is at the best but German more or less 
Frenched, their Wagnerism proving it rather than the oppo- 
site, which I could show you, if Ihad time; but at present 
I have not, so good-by for the nonce ” (he looked conceited 
at having used this musty idiom) ; ‘call on me to-night 
and I will show you what J wrot> about Joachim, which 
you will find not in the Vienna style of writing but some- 
thing worthier.” “And wordier,” I muttered to myself, 
“no doubt.” 

I was at my appointment to the minute. Without even 
saying “ good evening,” in his own langu'ge or any other, 
Herr opened a drawer, pulled out a paper, and read as 
follows * : — 





* He translated into English, impromptu, be it understood, and what 
he said was noted down in brachygraphy by your correspondent. 
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“ Herr JOACHIM. 

« After his fourth and, according to the announcements, last concert, 
we will as briefly as possible state our opinion of the above brilliant 
phenomenon in our artistic firmament, and attempt to characterise an 
artist who has succeeded, during his short stay in Vienna, in enlisting 
for himself individually, and for his efforts as an artist, the sympathies 
of all lovers of music, whatever may be their musical creed, what the 
school to which they belong, and however competent they may be to 
form an opinion on matters of art. This fact alone is most conclusive; 
but in the case of Joachim, who never makes the slightest concession to 
the taste of the day at the expense of the dignity and seriousness of his 
art,-—who even disdains means which are considered allowable for 
working upon the passions of a sensual public,—who, rather than 
prove for a single instant untrue to his convictions, prefers exposing 
himself to be unjustly accused of want of feeling ; and who possesses 
such sharply-marked artistic individuality,—this universal and brilliant 
success is something really striking ; since, in order to appreciate his 
performances, a person must not be able merely to feel and think, but 
to grasp with the greatest attention the artist’s efforts as a whole. 
Whether we have really surmounted and left behind us the point of 
view of mere shallow virtuosity, and sufficiently refined onr musical 
taste to dispense with such virtuositous tinsel in forming our deliberate 
opinion, or whether such puritanical self-negation was doubly attractive 
in so celebrated an artist, the interest excited by him surpasses any- 
thing of late years; but the real friend of music experiences a sentiment 
of satisfaction at once more meeting with a virtuoso in the highest accep- 
tation of the word ; a virtuoso who possesses the sacred fire of genius 
within his breast. 

“Joachim has imposed on himself the task of extending the boun- 
daries of violin-playing in the two great branches of technical skill 
and intellectual expression. To accomplish this, he has devoted the 
whole period from the time when, as a boy, he enlisted, in so high a 
degree, the sympathies of all the lovers of music here by his rare 
artistic capabilities, down to the present moment, when he comes 
among us as an accomplished artist, in the zenith of his fame and 
vigour, achieving those brilliant results for which he is indebted to the 
studies in which he spent the spring of his life. He has equally ex- 
tended the limits of both the above-mentioned branches of his art, 
bringing them into that state of harmony by means of which the mind 
victoriously rules the vanquished matter, the idea and organisation 
of the whole, and each separate detail. To him has been given the 
power of fashioning in simple beauty—the ideal of art—which he has 
profoundly conceived and felt, and, without degenerating into coquettish 
sentimentality, of presenting to our mind and senses, by means of its 
primitive charm, the warmest sentiment, free from the slightest affec- 
tation. 

“Just as his playing has risen to the point of objective contemplation 
of art, it has also rendered everything relating to mere mechanical 
dexterity altogether subordinate. We know no link in the long chain 
of bravura violin-playing which has not been worked up by Joachim to 
the greatest perfection, from the vigorous, though at same time ele- 
gant management of the bow, up to the fourfold Doppelgriff, in every 
part of the scale; the only exception is the trifling of the ‘ flageolet’ 
and ‘pizzicatos ’ with the fingers of the left hand, a trifling he appears 
studiously to avoid, as being incompatible with the dignity of his 
style. 

a While, however, all the peculiarities inherent to the violin are de- 
veloped by him, he employs the unpretending magnificence of his 
brilliant mechanism only for the realisation of high artistic intentions, 

. @ principle which he always strives, as a composer, likewise to uphold. 
The same earnestness, the same strict adherence to genuine artistic 
ideas, distinguishing, in so high a degree, his reproduction of the works 
of others, inspires his own compositions, in which creative genius goes 
‘hand in hand with manual dexterity. 

“His efforts clevate the heart and mind ; their constant aim being to 
present outwardly the inward world of his own peculiar views of art, 
refined and glorified by the process of a strict self-ordeal. He has 
grasped the musical, and also the purely human import of music, and 
all his exertions tend to endow this with material expression. The 
appearance of anything great and new, be it in the dominion of science 
or of art, is reflected in cognate circles, and the beneficial influence 
exercised by Joachim upon musical matters here will speedily be ap- 
parent. We hail the great artist, therefore, all the more warmly, as his 

influence is calculated to produce refinement, and to further and elevate 
the interests of art.” 
“Objective contemplation—fourfold Doppelgriff —un- 
pretending magnificence—cognate circles, &c.—all this,” 
thought J, as the words fell faster from the lips of Herr 











than from the pen (brachygraphy to boot) of your 
correspondent—“ all this is German, truly, and” —speaking 
out unconsciously —“not a bit French, not in any way nach 
der Pudelart” “ Was ist das— Pudelart?” demanded 
the critic, suddenly and in a tone of evident annoyance. 
“There is”—I continued, pretending not to notice him — 
“a strange compound” (looking intently on the MS. I had 
written out at his dictation) “a strange compound of good 
and queer, of plain and incoherent, of true and indifferently 
doubtful, in this same paper. Here peeps out, furtively, das 
eselohr ; there, with ‘coquettish sentimentality,’ der Wei- 
bersinn ; here, squeamishly (‘flageolet’), die Schnecke; 
there, trippingly (‘vizzicato’), das Thier (not to be con- 
founded with M. Thiers). On the whole’—TI proceeded, 
inadvertently raising my voice— “our Willfenbiittel critic 
might, with slight pressure, be made to stand for that other 
Thier (not to be confounded with Mr. Alexander Thayer) 
pointed out by Faust to Wagner (not to be confounded with 
the composer of the Miebelungen), and which though only 
taken by Wagner ‘fiir einen Pudel der auf seine Weise, is 
more forcibly described by his intellectual master :— 
‘ Siehst du den schwarzen Hund durch, 
Saat und Stoppel streifen ’— 

and on this account I” “ Was ist das— Saat und 
Stoppel ?— was ist das— Alexander Thier ?—das eselohr ? 
—diese und jene taugen nicuts”—exclaimed Herr in 
tones of thunder. “ Mon ami!—es wird Tag—I see — 
vous vous moquez de moi— Saturday Review —n’importe — 
adieu! Goov-BYE.” 

And off he rushed, slamming t'1e door after him, and 
leaving me alone to examine his library, to which agreeable 
task, though already dawn had begun to peep, I was able 
to devote two or three good hours at leisure. When he 
came back I can’t say, as I have not seen him since; but 
even now it puzzles me to guess what offended him. It 
eould hardly have been the “ nach der Pudelart,” which 
was applied to the French critics; or to “das Eselohr,” 
which was applied to ——, yet, by the way, it must have 
been this last; it must have been “ das eselohr.” Did any 
one ever hear of such a thin-skinned critic? H. H. 

Hotel Munsch, Vienna, September 23rd. 
~- =o 


b  igengeey the public, collectively considered, be or be 
not good judges of music, is a question often mooted 
but never satisfactorily determined. Lach position has its 
strenuous advocates. One side insists that true judgment 
on matters of art and taste combined can only proceed from 
the general mass, whose opinions are unfettered, whom no 
prejudice can sway, no interest can subvert, and who are 
moved to no bias by pedantry or technical servility. The 
other side argues that the judgment and opinions of unlet- 
tered and uninformed people should be esteemed of the least 
account, since they are directed by feeling only, a most 
unsound and unsafe guide in subjects of deliberative specu- 
lation, and that instinct and natural appreciation could never 
supply the place of knowledge and experience. When an 
appeal is made to facts, either party finds support in past 
and current events, and forcibly brings forth all that aids its 
own argument, without even dreaming of that of its antago- 
nist. It is contended that all works which have obtained 
great popularity — another term for the favour and sanction 
of the multitude —are addressed as much to the vulgar as 
the refined ear, and that the Messiah and Don Giovanni are 
as much constituted to please the tyro as the connoisseur. 
The mighty intellects, it is urged, who gave life to these 
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pose them in order to delight and 
gratify the learned only, but to charm the universal ear,. 
while at the same time it perfectly gratified the tutored 
understanding. The supporters of this doctrine are fond of 
quoting the celebrated expression of Weber —which he 
never expressed—that “he did not write Oberon for John 
Bull, he wrote it for de world ;” and cite the fact as the 
cause of the non-popularity of the opera. Weber in Oberon 
did not, as he had done in Der Freischiitz, conciliate the 
public taste; hence the success of one work and the failure 
of the other. The opposition maintains that what is called 
the “general” is not the “universal” public, and that the 
mass of the people, who must materially exercise a powerful 
influence on the reputation any work enjoys, are not as un- 
lettered and ignorant as is aftempted to be made out. It is 
further advanced that all works achieve their reputation by 
expressed opinion, which implies consideration and reflec- 
tion if not knowledge and experience, and consequently that 
judgment can only be propounded where there is some exer- 
cise of the thinking faculty, which does not appertain to the 
unlettered and ignorant—which sounds somewhat, to our 
simple apprehension, like a paradox. Both sides are armed 
with powerful arguments and ratiocinations formed to con- 
found all but their opponents. For our own parts, in re- 
ference to so stupendous a matter, we merely observe, with 
Sir Roger de Coverley, “‘ much may be said on both sides.” 
“The public,” writes Goldsmith, “is too frequently mis- 
taken as to the merits of every candidate for favour ; but, 
to make amends, it is never mistaken long A performance, 
indeed, may be forced for a time into reputation; but, 
destitute of real merit, it soon sinks; time, the touchstone 
of what is truly valuable, will soon discover the fraud, and 
an author should never arrogate to himself any share of 
success till his works have been at least ten years read with 
satisfaction.” 
This is exactly the way to put it. The merus publicus, 
impressed by their feelings in the first instance, are not in a 
condition to give any opinion of their own. The superficial 
and simple are certain to please uneducated ears, and hence 
the cause why many works of little merit have for a time 
enjoyed so large a share of popularity. But the ear 
grows used to trivialties, and use begets opinion, and opinion 
judgment, and comparison at last enforced proclaims the 
power of thought over pure instinct. Frequent hearing 
creates the connoisseur, and thus as music progresses di- 
lettantism increases, until everybody is able to hazard an 
opinion. Time, indeed, is the true touchstone of all things 
tentative and experimental. No mental composition ever 
obtained renown which was not founded on the rock of art, 
which is truth, and against all works erected thereon the 
billows of prejudice and false taste lashed for ages can 
never prevail. 


masterpieces, did not com 


— 


ae concluding our notice of Professor Donaldson’s Edin- 
burgh organ, we must hastily group together such of its 
more remarkable features of construction as are likely to 
interest the student. Notably among these comes the ample 


dimensions of the sound-boards throughout. The large 
surface given to these important members of the instrument 
will be obvious from the fact that, nearly throughout, the 
pipes stand on them in single rows. No doubt—consider- 
ing the lecture-room purposes of the instrument already 
alluded to, and that space was nearly unlimited —special 
care was taken in this instance that the sound-boards 
should be irreproachable on every point; yet it is but bare 
justice to say that, in this matter, the ordinary practice 





of the Messrs. Hill is in highly honourable contrast to 
that of English organ-builders generally. On this subject 
(the just dimensions of sound-boards) a chapter might be 
written, and read, too, with great advantage; and though 
not strictly lying on our present path, we shall take the 
opportunity —for want of a better—of stating some of 
the gravest evils attaching to the common practice 
in this country. It seems here to be a rule of faith 
that, if the pipes can be made to “stand” anyhow, the 
sound-boards are large enough — that is, as concerns sur- 
face area ; while as to the remaining very important dimen- 
sions, depth of grooves and capacity of wind-chest, another 
rule—that of “thumb ”—prevails, to fix these quantities 
quite irrespective of the necessary consumption of wind 

and, in almost all instances, far below the requirements of the 
case. Now, lightly as these matters have been and are 
commonly passed over, we have no hesitation in affirming, 
that to them is greatly due that sickly and characterless 
kind of tone so noticeable in most English organs, by con- 
trast with the modern specimens of France and Germany. 
In the first place, so far as concerns a contracted area of 
sound-board, it is no more possible for a pipe to speak with 
its natural energy in the absence of free and abundant air- 
space about its mouth, than for a man to exert his effective 
strength when jostled in a crowd. Again, the area of a 
sound-board mainly determines the capacity of its wind- 
chest; and if this be improperly restricted, it will be im- 
possible—in the case of a heavy chord continuously held— 
to maintain such a steady pressure of air as will secure un- 
varying fullness: of tone, complete accuracy of pitch, and 
the absence of all pulsation in the wind-supply. It is noto- 
rious to all acquainted with the subject, that these constructive 
blunders are largely present in the English organ, and it is not 
a little amusing —or rather provoking —to hear the excuses 
offered for them. “ Architects,” it is said, “ will never allow 
space enough to build an organ properly ;” and though this 
may be true enough in the main, it is an excuse, we venture 
to affirm, that would not be allowed to prevail for an instant 
on the continent, and has, here, far less to do with the matter 
than a petty, inartistic, cheese-paring economy which seeks 
merely to save a few pounds in material and labour, utterly 
careless—if not ignorant—of the evil results to the work in 
hand. As we have already said, the Messrs. Hill are, at 
Edinburgh, and, in general, wholly guiltless of such treason 
to the “ King of Instruments,” and we should rejoice to find 
all their competitors following so good an example. 

To leave this, digression, however: In accordance with 
Professor Donaldson’s plan, the Choir, Great, and Swell 
Organs are placed in the order named, from front to back of 
the instrument, and at very different elevations; the Great 
Organ occupying the middle, and the Swell the highest posi- 
tion. Besides being intended, we presume, in some sort to 
typify the relative value of each portion of the instrument. 
this arrangement gives an effect of great clearness and dig- 
nity to the aspect of the whole, as well, no doubt, as contri- 
buting to the required separation of the three masses of tone. 
The Pedal Organ is placed, much as usual, at the back and 
sides of the whole structure; and, on this part of the work 
we have principally to notice the full and resonant tone of 
the 32-feet stop, which is.quite a marvel to the time-honoured 
notions of the old English “ pedal-pipe” school. It is a wood 
stop, and the CCCC pipe is little more than thirteen inches 
across the mouth; yet it is completely effective and satisfac- 
tory In every way. 

We have reserved, for conclusion, the two most remark- 
able, because most uncommon, features of the Edinburgh 
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organ. First on the list stands the solitary register, at 
resent available on the Solo manual,— the “ Harmonic 
Mixture.” It is a compound stop of fourteen ranks, and is 
arranged as under : — 
Pitch, Ranks, 
‘i - Unison 8 
- Octave 9 
° . 12th 
. 15th 
17th 
19th 
. e . 2ist $ P ° 
Or, as will be more easily seen in musical notation, the C C 
key yields the subjoined combination : — 


é 


| _s 
— 


It is almost needless to add that these intervals are not 
tuned according to the equal temperament used generally in 
the instrument, but perfectly, from the prime and its first 
derivative. Strange as such a “mixture” may appear to 
the eye, its eff2ct is far the reverse of unpleasing. Of course, 
it demands a characteristic mcde of use, and this appears to 
be best attained by a trial of somethin after the style of the 
clavier exercises of Scarlatti, under which treatment we get 
an effect forcibly suggesting the quaint twang of the harpsi- 
chord. As an experiment, this stop is unequivocally a 
success. While, on the one hand, it will abundantly serve 
the lecturer’s purpose in proving how (with allowance for 
the inevitable clumsiness of all artificial attempts to repre- 
sent the operations of nature) one tone may, synthetically, 
be produced from its harmonics, it may be found to have a 
use for the skilful performer at present but little thought of. 
Were such a stop very distantly placed in the swell of a large 
concert instrument, we can easily imagine it capable of some 
of the most extraordinary and unaccountable effects yet 
known to organ-playing. 

It remains to notice the “ Five-part Organ,” which is 
quite as great an oddity in its way as that just described. 
Professor Donaldson wishes, it seems, to illustrate the pro- 
gress of the parts in polyphonic music, and, for this pur- 
pose, there are provided five distinct ranks of pipes, differing 
in quality, and answering, in pitch, to first treble, second 
treble, alto, tenor, and bass voices respectively, — the com- 
pass of each overlapping its neighbour, so to speak, so as to 
permit all needful crossing of the parts. All these “ voices” 
are brought into play, “barrel-organ fashion,” by means of 
a revolving cylinder, on which any ordinary piece of choral 
music may be “set;” and as any one of these ranks of pipes 
may be silenced at pleasure, the music may be completely 
analysed, in so far that any single part, or any two or more, 
can be heard as desired. All this, though uncommon, is 
plain enough ; but the oddity of all oddities is found in the 
means taken to put the cylinder in revolution. As the 
bellows of the organ are worked by Joy’s hydraulic engines, 
water-power, operating by a turbine, was the first means 
contemplated to give motion to the “barrel” in question. 
It was suggested to the Messrs. Hill, however, that this 
would be an unnecessary waste of strength, and that a wind- 
engine, answering every purpose, could be easily constructed. 


Pitch. 

22nd 

28rd 

24th 

26th 

28th flat 
28th natural, 
29th 


























With that zest for every mechanical novelty which distin- 
guishes them, the builders at once adopted the notion, and 
very speedily produced a machine, the exact analogue of a 
double-cylinder oscillating engine — (the cylinders, mean- 
while, being represented by double acting bellows, and wind 
serving in place of steam)—which completely answers its 
purpose, and turns the often-mentioned cylinder with the 
most admirable regularity. Here, at least, is something 
“new under the sun.” 

In congratulating the Messrs. Hill on the deserved suc- 
cess of their Edinburgh organ, we cannot resist the temptation 
to “point a moral,” by remarking how much of their eminent 
position is due—besides to the general excellence of their 
work —to the unsparing zeal with which they seek to carry 
out every novelty which circumstances (as in the present 
instance) may impose on them. 

_ —+——- 


N another column cf to-day’s impression will be found the 
first of a series of letters addressed to Dwight’s Boston 
Journal of Music. The editor of that print—which stands 
deservedly at the head of the art-journals of America — was 
in London this year during part of our musical season,— 
that is, of our summer musical season, as our readers will 
understand on finding that Mr. Dwight, the editor in ques- 
tion, was only in time for the 24th (and last) of the Monday 
Popular Concerts. We have real pleasure in reproducing 
these letters—not merely because they are from the pen of 
an accomplished critic and thoroughly practised writer, but 
also on account of their kindly feeling, which, tempered by 
uniform and strict impartiality, renders them doubly attrac- 
tive reading. 


= 


MR. ALFRED MELLON’'S CONCERTS. 


Tue “ Volunteer Nights” seem to be the prizes in Mr. Alfred 
Mellon’s lottery. These “ Nights” are now devoted to Saturdays 
without exception, and almost invariably constitute the special 
attraction of the week. Whether it is that the volunteers, being 
naturally amateurs of music, attend their own performances pre- 
ferentially, or that a-more agreeable fare is presented on these 
occasions, we cannot say; but undoubtedly the Saturday nights 
now bring the most numerous audiences. On Saturday last, to a 
very admirable and varied programme, in which the vocal music 
more than usually predominated, was added Beethoven’s Battle 
Symphony, Mr. Mellon’s orchestral forces being assisted in the 
execution by two volunteer bands. We need not inform the 
reader of the Musrcat Wortp that the Battle Symphony does not 
constitute one of the immortal nine of the composer; nor that it 
was not composed with the least artistic pretensions. Beethoven 
wrote it to show off the particular capabilities of Maelzel’s monster 
organ, and afterwards arranged it at Maelzel’s request for the 
orchestra. Its performance ‘in public, however, by the astute 
metronome inventor was not only not sanctioned by Beethoven, 
but caused him infinite chagrin, and led to a disruption. The 
Battle Symphony may be taken for what it was intended, and is in 
reality a highly effective row piece, without originality in the ideas 
or profundity in the treatment. Mr. Mellon’s audiences seem 
vastly pleased with it, so much so as to justify its retention in the 
bills for the whole week. 

The vocal music was sung by Mlle. Parepa, Mlle. Florence 
Lancia, Miss Susanna Cole, Mad. Laura Baxter, Mr. George Per- 
ren, and Mr. Weiss. Miss Susanna Cole made her first appear- 
ance at these concerts, and was enthusiastically received by the 
audience, the members of the band joining heartily in the cheers 
and clapping of hands—a hint not to be mistaken, that the young 
lady is heard too seldom in the concert-room. Miss Cole sang 
Henry Bishop’s bravura, “ Peace inviting,” with trumpet obbligato, 
chosen, we may suppose, as a pertinent offering to the national 
recruits. With the fair artist’s rich quality of voice always per- 
fectly in tune, unusual charm of style and manner, and great 
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neatness in the execution, assisted by Mr. T. Harper's most admir- 
able playing, the performance was first-rate and elicited a perfect 
hurricane of applause. The selection comprised nothing else new 
that we can recall; but we remember that Mlle. Florence Lancia, 
Mlle. Parepa, and Mad. Laura Baxter were all encored. 

On Monday Elijah is announced to be given entire, not piece- 
meal as the Messiah was performed recently, with all the choruses 
omitted, but in its complete state from beginning to end. 


—=—<——s <>< - 


LETTERS FROM AN AMERICAN IN LONDON.* 


London, June 21. 

So, here we are! The circle has come round like the long dream, 
long and varied, of a short summer night’s sleep. Circle of twelve 
months making up the year that rounded itself before the mind 
illimitable in the anticipation. Circle of famous countries, France 
and Switzerland, and Germany and Italy, and France again—the 
traveller’s eager dream, which loomed so large and inexhaustible 
before him, and which now suddenly lies all behind him—hopes all 
changed to memories—a change as swift and hard to realise as the 
great change that has come over his own happy land at home— 
or what was home. ‘These scenes, with all their new experience 
of life and men, their contrasts of the picturesque, monotonous, 
and grand in nature, their historic monuments, their music, and 
their art, are past—past all, while this feeble attempt at a record 
and report thereof, still hangs suspended and unfinished far back 
in those wintry days of Berlin, “made glorious summer,” though, 
by Bach and Beethoven : — and now that a few days of compara- 
tively quiet, settled life have come at last, here is one more 
attempt to resume the broken thread of correspondence. 

I shudder to think what a wide chasm of continual changes 
separates me from the point where I left off recording! ‘The last 
letter was about Bach in Berlin, and recalled mid-winter. It is 
now midsummer! And since then, topic after topic has kept 
dropping down stream, while new countries, new interests, won- 
ders, cares, have seized and possessed the mind in rapid, unremit- 
ting sequence, making it impossible to write. The Berlin musical 
winter is not yet half chronicled ; and to this now must be added a 
month of musical life, most genial and social, in quaint, old 
Leipzig; a pair of sunny spring days, with an oratorio of Handel, 
and a revisiting of Raphael and Corregio, in Dresden; an evening, 
a right memorable one, with Robert Franz in Halle; a trip up 
the Elbe, through the “ Saxon Switzerland,” and two days, like 
a wondrous dream, in one of the two most picturesque old towns 
of Germany, Prague (the other being Nuremburg, of which, too, 
there will be something to recall hereafter); a pleasant ten days 
in Vienna—too late for the great musical season, but not too late 
for the society and friendship of an earnest circle of young artists 
of the right stamp, who let me hear Beethoven’s last quartet, and 
other quartets, in the way that one likes best to hear such things, 
the way in which one can come nearest to them, and can enter into 
them ; not too late for Wagner’s Tannhiiuser and Fliegende Hol- 
liénder, nor for gazing, with insatiable appetite, up the Gothic tower 
and spire, the growing grandeur (type of the Infinite), of St. 
Stephens; nor for the rich galleries of Art which Austrian em- 
perors and princes have collected. . And thereto must be added 
—if ever opportunity occurs—ten days of perfect sunshine, and 
of moonlight nights, in Venice, a city of light, with silent streets 
of water, not a horse in it, save those four brass ones over the 
door of St. Mark’s; most cheerful-looking city, but the people 
very sober, and not listening (despite their tuncful temperament) 
to the splendid Austrian band that plays in the square to idle 
soldiers and chance forestieri ; a city sadly changed, yet nearly all 
the famous things remaining, or at least the outward forms thereof 
—the palace of the Doges, the inexhaustible beauty of St. Mark’s, 
which seems to have floated up out of the magical caverns of the 
sea; the masterworks of Titian’s art, too, and of Tintoretto’s, 
Veronese’s, Giorgione’s, John Bellini’s, Bonifaccio’s, and all those 
rare creations of the Venetian school, which has at length con- 
verted Ruskin. And then a day in Padua, fabulously old, which 
hints of ‘Troy, with its rich old church enshrining the remains of 
good St. Anthony and its Giotto’s chapel (!). ‘hen past Verona, 





* Addressed to Dwight’s Boston Journal of Music. 





through the smiling plains of Lombardy, past the last famous 
battle-fields, and safe across the border, beyond Austrian soldiers, 
to breathe, refreshed, the free air of a new Italy, and enjoy the 
sight and sound and contact of its happy, courteous, lively, self- 
possessed, well-ordered, generous people in the stately city of 
Milan ; where, as in Venice, and in nearly all Italian places now, 
the only music is that of the streets and churches; but where the 
white cathedral, with its forest of arches, spires and pinnacles, 
and its population of some three or four thousand marble statues, 
yearningly lifts itself in the moonlight, the completest instance I 
have ever seen of Mad. de Stael’s “ frozen music.” Here, too, were 
rare works of art; the Last Supper of Da Vinci, with the hea- 
venly Christ head, and all the grand heads, soiled and worn, in the 
old monks’ refectory ; and the collection of the Brera, worth a 
long journey to see, if only for the exquisite frescoes of Luini, 
which are collected out of church and convent there, where they 
may be seen and do good; unlike so many famous pictures in 
churches, whose light is kept carefully under a bushel, withheld 
from the flock which the church would fain gather into its fold, 
and only exhibited for money to the curious stranger. 

And still no chance to write? We must move on; again 
through battle-fields, through delicate green, fragrant plains of 
Lombardy and Piedmont, to Victor Emanuel’s capital, the centre 
of free Italy until Rome be free; most lively, bustling, political 
Turin, in the centre of a green plain, ringed closely round by 
bold snow Alps; and there we hear the tramp of broad ranks of 
boys and young men in the evening to the Garibaldi hymn; and 
there we see the first Italian parliament in session, and see and 
hear Cavour, looking so full of life and vigour—so happy too, 
receiving every one’s congratulations; never two minutes still in 
one place, but running about all over the hall, talking in the most 
animated manner with this one and with. that one, now and then 
putting in a few words in the debate—face beaming with satisfac- 
tion and good nature—and had he not reason to look happy? for 
it was the morning after the great reconciliation of Garibaldi with 
him and with Cialdini. The last man one would have thought 
marked for early death ; and yet in one month came the shock of 
that sad, sad_ news, which was to try the strength of Italy anew, 
_ prove if she be fit enough for freedom to go on without a 
eader. 

And then came Genoa, with its stately old palaces and hanging 
gardens; and time too short, too full at Florence; and three 
weeks, laden with the dream of centuries, in Rome—but there 
was no time to live all this so rapidly and to report it too—and 
there is no time now. One who has been through it is too much 
tempted to write down a barren list of names, like the above, 
since each mere name is so suggestive to himself; whereas, to 
write down the suggestions would be to journalise to doomsday, 
and far beyond. The blossoms have fallen; but some fruits of all 
this rich year’s experience are, I trust, ripening for the enriching 
of this our journal in due time hereafter. At any rate, we can 
never again discourse of music to our readers from quite so pro- 
vincial a standpoint as before; although far be it from us to sup- 
pose that we have learned the lesson of Europe thoroughly. 

And now, having heard no music to speak of since we left 
Vienna, in April—save two or three indifferent operas in the 
smaller theatres of Italy (the larger were all closed); the Pope’s 
choir, by no means equal to the Dom Chor in Berlin; the Italian 
street-singing and guitaring, decidedly inferior to our ‘* Ethiopian” 
serenading; and one memorable episode, which shall be told here- 
after, an evening when we tracked the Roman improvisatori to one 
of their osteria haunts, and heard four men of the people, in their 
shirt sleeves, alternating rhymes in elegant Italian, to an old 
chant, Tityrus and Melibeeus-like, with wonderful felicity and 
fluency, throughout an hour or two; and also the wonderful or- 
chestra of three instruments, which first accompanied the rhyme- 
sters, and then us in a chariot procession by moonlight to the 
Coliseum (!); to which add a graceful little operatic jeu esprit 
of Rossini’s, the Comte Ory, at the Grand Opera, on the return 
through Paris. Having fasted musically to this degree for two 
whole months, we find ourselves again in merry England, for the 
first time in London, where the season is still at its height, and 
one may hear more in three weeks than he can comfortably digest 
in a whole year. 
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This letter is too far spent to commence the enumeration now ’ 
but in that of next week I shall have to tell of symphonies by 
Philharmonic Societies; of concertos (Schumann, Hiithenen, 
Mendelssohn, Moscheles, &c. (played by Pauer, Wieniawski, Mos- 
cheles; of Ella’s quartets and quintets; of operas at Covent 
Garden; of Mario, Tamberlik, Ronconi, Formes, Zelger, Belletti, 
Sims Reeves, Santley ; of Grisi (still taking her farewell), Penco, 
Csillag, Carvalho, Rudersdorff, and perhaps “little Patti” who 
charms London ears as much as she dia those of Boston in ante- 
diluvian days before the war. Also of the classical pianist, 
Charles Hallé, who is performing the entire series of Beethoven's 
pianoforte sonatas in course. Four of them I go now to hear, and 
therefore close this letter. 

—= > 


DUBLIN. 
(From our own Correspondent.) 


September 26th, 1861. 

Tue Italian Operas at the Theatre Royal continue to attract large 
audiences. They may be looked upon as supplying the place of 
an annual musical festival; and, being more in accordance with 
the taste of the public, meet perhaps with greater encou- 
ragement and support than would a series of oratorios. The 
expense of bringing together such a company as the present,— 
including as it does many of the most distinguished artists —must 
necessarily be very great, and the difficulty of producing the 
operas with appropriate scenery and dresses, and efficient band 
and chorus, considerable. The public, though generous, are 
exacting, and require in the two or three weeks of the Italians’ 
stay in Dublin as many operas as would suffice to constitute 
the repertoire of any London theatre for a whole season. An 
opera, if performed more than two or three times by the same 
company in Dublin, ceases to attract, no matter how well cast or 
put upon the stage. Constant novelty is, therefore, a matter of 
imperative necessity, the expenses and difficulty of the undertak- 
ing being increased accordingly. 

It may surprise those accustomed to the long preparation sup- 
osed to be requisite for the representation of a new work to 
now that the Ttalian operas are here given with but one or two 

rehearsals, and that the performances, nevertheless, are creditable 
in every respect. Such a result would not be possible were it not 
for the exertions of Mr. Levey in training the band and chorus, 
and the ungeasing energy and incomparable skill, the quick tact 
and patient perseverance of Signor Arditi in combining the band, 
chorus, and principals placed under his direction at the general 
rehearsals, This ie been more evident during the present en- 
gagement than perhaps in any former instance. 

Within the last ten days, since Monday, September 16th, 
no less than eight operas have been given in rapid succession, in 
the following order :—Monday, 16th, Zi Trovatore; ‘Tuesday, 
17th, Z Puritani; Wednesday, 18th, Norma; Thursday, 19th, 
Marta; Friday, 20th, Zi Barbiere; Saturday, 21st, Lucrezia 
Borgia: Monday, 23rd, Don Giovanni; and last night, Wed- 
nesday, 25th, Un Ballo in Maschera for the first time. N ovelty 
being the chief element of attraction to the Dublin public, this 
performance of the Ballo was looked forward to as the great event 
of the Italian season. Even the sun of Mozart paled before the 
dazzling brilliancy of this the last meteor of Verdi. A house 
crammed to the ceiling greeted its appearance with enthusiasm. 
All the principal artists of the company were included in the cast, 
which was thus distributed :— Amelia, Mlle. Titiens; Renato, 
Signor Delle-Sedie; Oscar, Mlle. Anna Whitty; Ulrica, Mad, 
Lemaire ; Samuele, Signor Bossi; Tomasso, Signor Ciampi; Sil- 
vano, Signor Fallar; Guidice, Signor Casaboni; Servo, Signor 
Lavini; and Ricardo, Signor Giuglini. The band of the 11th 
Hussars performed in the masquerade scene. The opera met with 
most unequivocal success. As Renato, Signor Delle-Sedie con- 
firmed the great impression he had already made upon the public. 
The part afforded a favourable opportunity of his being judged 
impartially, and not by comparison with any predecessors, who 
perhaps possess more powerful voices, but are infinitely his in- 
feriors in point of true artistic feeling and expression. He caused 
a sensation throughout the densely thronged theatre by his im- 
passioned impersonation of the wronged husband. Mlle. Whitty 





had the honour of the first encore of the evening in the Page’s 
song, which seemed to please the galleries amazingly. Mile. 
Titiens displayed her magnificent voice to great advantage in the 
aria of the prima donna, as well as in the concerted music, all of which 
went admirably, without theslightest error. Signor Giuglini was per- 
fection as Ricardo, and won a rapturous encore in everything he 
sang. His warbling (since that term seems to have become the 
recognised means of expressing the vocalisation of this accom- 
plished artist) was delightful, in the quintet especially. 

Mad. Lemaire added greatly to the completeness of the ensemble, 
by her intelligent singing and acting as the Gipsy. The audience, 
or rather the “gods,” were more noisy than ever. They made 
several attempts to interrupt the performance, by their familiar 
remarks on the dresses, the scenery, or the music, which at diffe- 
rent times appeared to them open to criticism. Their observa- 
tions were not, however, remarkable for wit or humour,—no- 
thing comparable to one which was made on the first night of 
Macbeth some two years ago. It was during the symphony which 
precedes the sleep-walking scene. The curtain rose and dis- 
covered the Doctor and Nurse seated at the door of Lady Mac- 
beth’s chamber. The stage was darkened, everything had a 
solemn appearance, the music going on in the orchestra being to 
match. After a rather long silence, only broken by the grumbling 
of the double basses and other mysteriously sounding instruments, 
the patience of the “gods” seemed to be exhausted, when one of 
them addressed the Doctor, saying, “ Arrah! bedad, man, make 
haste, then, tell us,—is it a boy or a girl?” Viardot, who was wait- 
ing at the side wing to appear, was obliged to defer her entrée for 
some minutes, in consequence of the roars of laughter caused by 
the inquiry. Nothing worthy of comparison with that speech was 
to Sealand last night. The “ gods” were boisterous and dis- 
agreeable in their jollity, and disturbed the rest of the audience 
greatly. It is certainly a strange sight to see the majority of the 
occupants of the upper gallery, which is frequented by the stu- 
dents of the University on these occasions, without coats or waist- 
coats, with expensive opera-glasses, enjoying the performance 
after their own fashion. But enough of their eccentricities. The 
Italians are staying at Morrison’s Hotel, where they apparently 
lead a very pleasant life. Many are the aspirants to musical dis- 
tinction who seek their opinion, because “they've been tould by 
everybody in Doblin they've got a beautiful voice,”"—a beautiful 
voice, in most instances, of the same character and effect as the 
“ fatal facility ” in writing of which Johnson complained. 

One lady who called last week and insisted upon an interview, 
amused the party considerably. Her daughter, she said, was “a 
foine musician ; would Signor Arditi hear her sing?” An appoint- 
ment was made for the next day. Arditi awaited the good lady 
and her gifted child. The former came, but solus, or sola, which- 
ever be the most correct. She bowed, and blushed, and apolo- 
gised, “ Her daughter was ill—unable to venture out—but their 
two voices were so very much alike, that if Signor Arditti would 
hear her (the lady wore a wig, and was not a day younger than 
—but no, it is impossible to say than what), he would be able to 
judge and say what would be the best thing for her daughter to 
do.” ANTEATER. 


el 


Sruttcarvt.— The theatre reopened on the 2nd instant, with 
Lortzang’s Beide Schiitzen. M. Gounod’s Faust is in active re- 
hearsal, under the direction of Herr Kiicken. The Association 
for Classical Sacred Music performed Handel’s oratorio of Saul 
on the 10th instant. 

Municu.—On the occasion of the convocation of all the Roman 
Catholic Associations of Germany in this capital, a grand per- 
formance of the Creation was given in the Odeon. All the great 
Bavarian dignitaries of the Church of Rome, as well as the Papal 
nuncio, were present. 

Letrsic.—M. Gounod’s Faust has been given with success. 











SHDOWN and PARRY (successors to Wessel and Co. ) 
J beg to inform the Profession that they forward Parcels on Sale upon receipt of 
references intown. Returns to be made at Midsummer and Christmas. 
Their Catalogues, which contain a great variety of Music calculated for teaching 
purposes, may be had, post-free, on application. 
London: 15 Hanover Square. 
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EVANS’S 


COTTAGE HARMONIUM 


At SIX GUINEAS, 


Has Five Octaves and Two Foot-boards, is in a French-polished Case, 
and has a soft, subdued, agreeable quality of tone, designed expressly 
to suit a Cottage or Small Sitting-room.—Boosey and +e, Manu- 
facturers, 24 Holles Street, Oxford Street, W. 


- EVANS'S | 


TEN-GUINEA HARMONIUM 


Is in a solid, handsome French-polished Case, and possesses that rich 
and organ-like quality of tone which particularly distinguishes these 
Instruments from the French.—Boosry and Caine, Manufacturers, 24 
Holles Street, Oxford Street, W. 


EVANS’S 


ENGLISH HARMONIUMS 


WITH TWO ROWS OF KEYS, 
At 45 and 63 Guineas, without Pedals, and 47 and 130 G 


MESSRS. CRAMER, BEALE AND WOOD'S 


NEW AND POPULAR PIANOFORTE PIECES, 
J. BLUMENTHAL. La Pensée, Souvenir (No. 5) of Fleurs 


Emblématiques, op. 21. Price 3s, 
Cramer, Beale and Co., 201 Regent Street, Ww. 


J. BLUMENTHAL. La Luvisella, Chanson Napolitaine. 
Cramer, Beale ms Co., ooh Regent Street, W. 
, BLUMEN THAL. LaCaressante. Caprice, Price 3s. 6d. 


Cramer, Beale and Co., 201 Regent Street, W. 


y. BLUMENTHAL. Une petite Histoire. 
e 


Cramer, Beale and Co., 201 Regent Street, W. 











Price 3s. 





J BLUMENTHAL. Une Fleur des Alps. Price 3s. 


Cramer, Beale and Co., 201 Regent Street, W. 





A. BLUMENTHAL. Marche du Vainqueur. Price 4s. 


Cramer, Beale and Co., 201 Regent Street, W. 





J. BLUMENTHAL. L’Ange Gardien. Morceau de 
Salon. Price 3s. 


6d. 
Cramer, Beale and Co., 201 Regent Street, W. 





with Pedals, 

Although particularly adapted for Churches, are equally effective in the 
Drawing-room. Not only have the leading members of the profession, 
including Messrs. Sterndale Bennett, Balfe, Potter, Henry Smart, Best, 
&c., but the Clergy and the Press have also testified to the very 
great superiority of EVANS’S HARMONIUMS. These Testimo- 
nials may be seen upon reference to Boosey and Ching’s Illustrated 
Catalogue of Harmoniums. 

The whole of EVANS’S INSTRUMENTS possess that organ-like 
quality of tone which has been hitherto unattained by any other manufac- 
turer, and are made throughout in the strongest and most substantial 
manner by the best “ ENGLISH WORKMEN.” They are neither 
affected by heat nor damp. 


BOOSEY AND CHING, 


MANUFACTURERS, 24 HOLLES STREET, OXFORD 
STREET, W. 


ROBERT COCKS AND COS 


LIST OF 


NEW, POPULAR, AND CLASSICAL MUSIC. 








BRINLEY RICHARDS’ ECHOES OF KILLARNEY, b 
Reminiscence for Piano, introducing “ The Meeting of the Waters” ... 


BRINLEY RICHARDS’ ECHO OF LUCERNE, transcribed for Piano 


BRINLEY RICHARDS’ STUDENT’S ee 3 Second Series— 
No. ~ fa eg 's Sonata, No. 1, Op. 4 
26.—Chopin’s 3 Mazurkas, No. 5, O , and Nos. 
27.—Mendelssohn’s Andapte and he, No. 1, ait 4 Op. be 
28.— Mendelssohn’s , No. 2, Op. 15 
29.—Chopin’s Valse, Op. ¢ 
30.—Mendelssohn’s The Stream Rondino, ‘No. 5, op. i6 
31 -—Heller’s Tarantelle, No. 1, Op. 85 
32.— Heller’s Tarantelle, No. 2, Op. 85 
(To be continued). 
om EY RICHARDS’ CLASSICAL PIANIS _ 
No. 25.—Dussek’s Sonata, “ Plus ultra,” Op. 7 gett mares arg 
26.—Woelfi’s Sonata, * Ne plus ultra” 
27.—Chopin’s Nocturne, Op. 9 
28.—Chopin’s Impromptu, Op. 29 
29.—Nocturne in F minor, No. 15, Op. 55. 
30.—Chopin’s Il Lamento, Nocturne, Op. 32° 
31.—Weber’s Invitation pour la valse os 
22.—Chopin’s L’Invitation, grande valse brillante, “Op. 18 


BRINLEY RICHARDS’ ST ‘: ‘ 
map ie gerne 4 Bt ee FSACTIGRs eae ante, ane 


BRINLE , * 
wei CLASSICAL PIANIST; First Savas, wae in Swe 


N.B.—These Works are used in the Royal Academ 
of 
of both works may be had gratis and postage fr ree. , Mose 


on 
on one 

a 
on 


one 


HNN WN ww 
AMAAGOHASCOHA 


G2 G2 Go BO GO BD NO 
ocooaoaooo 


Thematic =r 


Also, a List of 


BRINLEY RICHARDS’ original and other ne gratis and postage frece 


Lonpon: ROBERT COCKS AND CO., New Burlin 
on 
Regent Street, W. eee 


Raz FAVARGER. Un Ballo i in Maschera. Mazurka. 


Cramer, Beale and co a “Regent Street, W, 


REX FAVARGER. Prophéte. Fantaisie. 


Cramer, Beale and Co., 201 Regent Street, W. 


REN FAVARGER. Tell. 


Pri 
Cramer, Beale and Co. “or Regent Street, W. 





Price 4s. 





Guillaume Fantaisie 





ENE FAVARGER. Les Vivanditres. Valse Mili- 


taire. Price 4s. 
Cramer, B Beale and Co., 201 Regent Street, W. 


Rae FARVARGER. Rigoletto. Fantaisie. 


Cramer, Beale and Co., 201 Regent Street, W. 





Price 4s. 





RENE FAVARGER. Galop de Rigoletto sur le Scéne 


du Bal. Price 3 
Cramer, Beale and Co., 201 Regent Street, W. 


RENE FAVARGER. Amber Witch. 
Cramer, Beale and Con “Or Regent Street, W. 


| DE VOS. Ballade Orientale. Price 3s. 


Cramer, Beale and Co., 201 Regent Street, W. 


_ BE VOS. Réverie du Coeur. Impromptu. 
Cramer, Beale and Co , 201 Regent Street, W. 
Pp. DE VOS. Mon Réve. Morceau de Salon. 
Price 3s. 6d. 


Cramer, Beale and Co., 201 Regent Street, W. 
H{AROLD THOMAS. Amber Witch. 

Cramer, Beale and of aes Street, W. 
H{AROLD THOMAS. Santa Lucia. 


Pric 
Cramer, Beale and Co. 201 Rogent Street, W. 





Fantaisie. 








Price 3s. 








Fantaisie. 





Fantaisie. 





AROLD THOMAS. Un Ballo in Maschera. Price 3s. 


Cramer, Beale and Co., 201 Regent Street, W. 


ARDITI. Il Bacio. Valse Brillant. 


Cramer, Beale and Co., 201 Regent Street, Ww. 





Price 3s, 








, & GITS. Souvenir de L’Ambléve. Price 3s. 


Cramer, Beale and Co., 201 Regent Street, W. 


I. ARDITI, Amber Witch. Valse de 
Cramer, Beale and Con 01 "Regent Street, W. 


G A. MACFARREN’S RUDIMENTS of HARMONY. 


Price 7s. 6d. 





Salon. 





CRAMER, BEALE AND WOOD, 
#1 REGENT STREET, W. 


Lonpon : 
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NEW 


ALEXANDRE HARMONIUMS.- 


Lower in price and superior to all other cheap Harmoniums. 





THE NEW 


FOUR OCTAVE HARMONIUM, 


In Oak Case. Size 2ft. Sin, by 1 ft.; height, 2ft. 4 in, 


Price Five Guineas 


THE NEW 


FOUR-AND-A-HALF OCTAVE 
HARMONIUM, 


Compass Cto F, Size, 2ft. ll in. by 1 ft. 2in. ; height, 2 ft. Gin. 
Price— Oak, Five and a-Half Guineas; Mahogany, Six Guineas. 


THE 


ALEXANDRE 
COTTAGE HARMONIUM, 


Five Octaves.’ In Oak Case, with Two Foot Boards. Size, 3 ft. 4 in. by 1 ft. llin. 


height, 2 ft. 8in, 


Price Six Guineas, 





ALSO, 


THE NEW ALEXANDRE 
CHURCH HARMONIUMS 


WITH 


TWO ROWS OF KEYS. 


NO.1. BIGHT STOPS. 


(Three and a-half Rows of Vibrators), Rosewood Case, Size, 3 ft. 9in. by 1 ft. 1Lin.s 
height, 3 ft. 3 in, 


Price Forty-five Guineas. 


TWENTY-TWO STOPS 
Size, 4ft.4in. by 2 ft 


No. 2. 


(Six Rows of Vibrators), Polished Oak or nent Case. 
Gin. ; height, 3 ft. 


Price Seventy Guineas. 
No.8. TWENTY-TWO sTOPS 
(Eight Rows of Vibrators), Rosewood Case, 2} Octaves of Pedals. 
Price Eighty-five Guineas. 





CHAPPELL & Co., NEW BOND STREET, LONDON. 





THE MUSIC OF THE SEASON. 


To be had at the Libraries, and of all Musicsellers in town and 
country. 


Prince Galitzin’s Russian Quadrille (Illustrated) ... 


Prince Galitzin’s Kozlow Polka (ditto) ... 
Prince Galitzin’s Courier Gallop (ditto) ... 
Kuhe’s Ballo in Maschera (two Fantasias) ... each 


Kuhe’s Schubert's Ave Maria 
Kuhe’s Schubert's Serenade 
Kuhe’s Schubert's Adieu 
Kuhe’s Schubert's Praise of Tears eee 
Kuhe’s Schubert's Thine is my heart eee 
Kuhe’s Schubert's Wanderer 
Kuhe’s Bianca Gallop ons 
Kuhe’s Bianca Fantasia vee geo vee 
Musgrave’s Moss Rose Waltz  (lIllustrated) ... eee 
Musgrave’s Brighton Quadrille (ditto) aaa ce 
Musgrave’s Cremorne Gallop (ditto) “ 
Ascher’s Ballo in Maschera eee 
Ascher’s Melodia Divinia 
Benedict's Cherry Ripe 
Benedict's Albion ... 
Benedict's Erin 
Benedict's Caledonia 
Madame Oury’s Auld Robin Gray 
Madame Oury’s Bianca ... 
Madame Oury’s Ballo in Maschera 
Riche’s Au Revoir Polka Brillante 
Riche’s Farewell Nocturne 

Berger’s Wreck Romance (Illustrated) wae 
Berger’s Fleurette ditto (ditto) 
Berger's Lisette ditto (ditto) “6 eee eee 
Berger's Notre Dame ditto (ditto) see ceo eee 
Brinley Richards’ “Skipper and his boy” 
Brinley Richards’ T’amo t’amo (Ballo in Maschera) 
Brinley Richards’ Alla vita (ditte ) 
Brinley Richards’ O dolcezze perdute (ditto) ... 
Brinley Richards’ Marriage of Georgette eee 
Brinley Richards’ Bianca (three gems) 
Marriott's Woman in White Waltz (Illustrated) 
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each 


Marriott's Colleen Bawn Waltz (ditto) 
Marriott's Waterfall Gallop (ditto) aaa 
Marriotts’ Henrietta Waltz (ditto) eee 


Gollmick’s Broken Ring 
Gollmick’s Maidens of Tyrol 
Mauss’ Merrily over the snow 
Mauss’ Music of the waves 
Laurent’s Beethoven Waltz eee eee eee 
Laurent’s Spring buds’ Waltz (Illustrated) a 
Burckhardt’s Ballo in Maschera Quadrille ... eee 
Burckhardt’s Ballo in Maschera Waltz 
Burckhardt's Doodah Gallop ee 
Burckhardt’s Ramsgate sands Quadrille (Illustrated) 


PIANOFORTE DUETS. 
Schloesser's Oberon 
Schloesser’s Martha 
Schloesser’s Traviata 
Schloesser’s Dinorah 


eee 
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SONGS. 
Won’t you tell me why (by Claribel) aa <a 
The Brook (ditto) 
The old pink thorn (ditto) 
The rose looking in at the window (by a Lady) 
A loving heart (by Mrs. Jerrold) _... eee eve 
For ever and ever (ditto) ... “ 
Whe star and the water lily (by George Linley) | eas 
Our good bark sails bright (new Ballad) ope ove 
The talisman (Russian Song) os eee 
Aladdin (comic Song, by Henry J. Byron, Esq.) hea ese 
Colleen Bawn (ditto) eee 
VOCAL DUETS, 

Mays’t thou dream of me (by Miss Gabriel) 
Sweet is the dream (Campana) 
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THE MUSICAL WORLD [Serremper 28, 1861 


MESSRS. DUNCAN DAVISON & CO’S PUBLICATIONS, 


VOCAL. 


Composer. Poetry b: Composer. Poet 
Aegis “The Cuckoo” * Ge? es Aas 4 5 | eoame GgorGE; The Songs and Ballads in the Lyric and Dramatic oy 
* Sunshine” “Mary Howit tertainment, ‘“‘ The Old House at “Home,” written by 
* Sweet dreams of “ha py youth ” F, R. Frank Ibberson Jervis, and sung by Miss Emma Ne. 
*€ Self-deception ’’ (Seibst- -betrug) - - Goethe ville and Mr. George Loder :— 
* mi a wood on a windy ‘day ei - Acton Bell 
— a, Ellis Bell 
= 7 e ries’ farewell to the flowers,” from the Frost King 
“ Farewell” - © es Bishop Heber 
“ The meadow-gate *.- «  « Beatrice Abererembio 
** Alice, where art thou 1a - . Guernsey 
“The stepping-stones ” - Charles Mackay 
“I’m not in love,remember”  - Jessica Rankin 
“Oh! take me to bend heart ean = tto 
“T love you” G. P. Morris 
: “If Lcould change as others change ” — Jessica Rankin 
“ Fresh asa rose” - Pg itto 
“Mary” G. P. Morris 
*« The banner of St. George ” (Defence and not defiance) 
J. Brougham 
Benepict, J. “ Now the shades grow deeper Ce +H J. Oxenteed 
Ditto “The echo song” 
Bercer, E, ** That handsome volunteer” Sung by Miss . "Stanley 
BLUMENTHAL, J. ‘“* The days that are no more” Tennyson 
Brauam, C, “ Persevere ® (The career of Havelock) - J. Oxenford 
Bruce, kK, “ When I was young” - - - D. 
Ditto “ When first you shone before me Pat 
Copnam, M. ** Awake, little pilgrim ” - - - - 
Ditto “ Look on the brightest. side”  - 
Cruwe., G. **One night as I did wander” ‘(Flute and Violoncello 
accomp.) - Burns 
Violin or Horn part, j in liew of Violoncello, —_ 











No. 1.—Ballad, ‘The milkmaid’s song” - + 
2.—Buffo Air, “ The jealous wife” - 
3.—Ballad, “ The dew on the tender grass » 
<aileniie Song, “ The silver-toned bugle a 
5.—Ballad, *“‘ The ploughman’s delight” = - 
6.—Comic Ballad, “*Lavinia’slament” - 
“Ina leafy Ore ome by Mr. Richard Seymour - 
“ This world is a gard - Stirling Coyne 
“ Under the linden tree ” «= « 4 a — 
‘ Merry little Maud” 
Meyerserr, G. “ Here on the mountain sis (Clarionet accomp. obbligato 
ixenfor 
- Violin and Violoncello (in lieu of Clavionei each = 
Ditto . “ Near to thee " (with Violoncello) - - 
Ditto * The Fishermaiden ” (Das fishermidchen) - Heine 
Macrarren,G. A. ‘“ The thoughts of youth ” - - Longfellow 
Ditto “ Paquita” (I — a the sun has set) 
McKorkett, C. * Flowers, lovely flo J.H. Ho rncastle 
Mac eang, C. “ | think of thee” (Heh denke dein), with Violoneello aa 
= srg - he 


Ditto 
_No. 5 — Bindie, teeth (Voglein, voglein Die i 
2—"O love, why thus desert me?” (Die liebe “hat gelogen) 
3.—‘* Cradle Song”’ ( Wiegenl ied) 
Monk, E. G, “ Go sit by the summer sea’ 
Mor, F. “*Wertthoumine” - 
Ditto Twelve Songs in one Book 
Ditto “ Mournfully, sing mournfully ” - Ditto Ditto, separately, each .- 
Violin or Flute accomp. obbligato.) No. eo A thousand miles from thee "” 
Ditto “Whereis the sea?” - - ° 2.—O’er the sunny sea” - - 
(Violoncello or Viola accomp. obbligato. ) 3.—“Solitude” - + - = 
Cusins, W. G. “ Gently row, gondolier,”’ duet for eee and Tenor .« 4.—“ The parting” - 
J. L, Ellerton 5.—‘* Maiden mine under the vine A 
Ditto Ditto (duet for Soprano and yen ope) . 6.—“ The blue waves are sleeping ” 
Dawes, ALBERT “*T slept, and oh! how sweet the dream” L. M. Thornton 7.—‘* The open window” « 

i “G bye, mylove”- - - P. Casciani 8.—Mary the sempstress ” ° 
Dessaver, J. “ Quick, arise, maiden mine ” - - J. Oxenford 9.—* Be quiet, do - 
Dieat, Louis * Yet ere I seek a distant shore” ee ee ae 10.—“* Mine, ever Adee id ° 
DovGias, Frank “ The songs | of happler all ° ~ ° = 11.—"* That is the way” a 

M - ite Ellison 
itto 
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Charles Mackay 
Ditto 


Kirke White fj 
Desmond Ryan 
Charles Mackay 
Mrs. Rogers 
Lougfellow 

John Oxenford 
= Mackay 
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‘Chaties 5 Machay 
Enperssoun, M. “M 12.—‘* England overall” = « 

* IT never knew how dear thou wert ” - te Warfield 

“ The very angels weep, dear’? - - J. Oxenford 

“ Hurrah for old England ”’ - Gerald Massey 

“The dewdrop and t e rose ” = + Isabella Hampton 

“ Fare thee well” - - Lord Byron 

“* Weeds and flowers” - - Mrs. ‘Alfred V. Newton 

Puituips, Lovett “The Christmas rose”- + « M. A. Stodart 

RicHarpbs, BRINLEY “The harp of Wales” - - - E. Gilbertson 

) “ The blind man and summer . « W. Jones 

E. Gilbertson 

- J. Oxenford 

Ditto 


Ditto * Sweet little Jenny oi’ . 
Foster, ALICE ** Merrily shines the morn ” - Rev. W. Evans 
Ferrari, ADOLFO “The Voice and ‘Singing ” : CThe formation and cultiva- 

tion of the voice for singing. New Edition). - 

Ditto Three Italian Songs :— 

No. 1.—“ Vieni, vieni” - - - - + «© Maggioni 
2.—Ahsepiacermi Vuoi” - - - -« Ditto 
3.—** L’onda che mormora ” - - - - Metastasio 
Ditto Eight Ballads :— 
es —‘* Sweet days of youth” - = * = Mrs, Gent 
—‘‘ Long years of care” - «+ W. W.Cazalet 
: —‘* When ’mid the festive scenes oe. - Ann Riskey 
4.—“ Break not by heedless word the spell wi 
ialy Flora Hastings 
5.—" Sweet hope” - << - e« W. W. Cazalet 
6.—‘ Remembrance” - - - - - — 
7.—* Gratitude” Ek ee Ditt 
.—‘* I love the oak” - - = Rig ght Hon. W. Mt Ss. 
Ditto Two Chamber Trios (Sopr. Mes. and Contr.) 
No. 1.—“ Come sisters let us dance and sing” 
2.—* Come, fairies, come,’ F. A.L. 
Gover, HowarD * The old woman of Berkeley” (Legend) Southey 
Ditto * Love’s philosoph: i, : + Shelley 
Gresham, EmMILy “ Ave Maria” (Me ody | by Flotow) - ° 
Grevit_e, Hon. Mrs. “ Oh! I would wend with the - - 
Ditto (as a duet for Soprano one Barytone}- 
** Quand on me donnerait ” (with Guitar accomp. ) 
Ditto (asa duet for Sopranos and baimaaele - - 
“To-morrow ” - R. S. Gowenlock 
HALevy, F. ‘* Lord hear us, we implore thee” (ha Juive) J. Oxenford 

Ditto * He will be here” (ditto) - - - 
Hay, WALTER : * Elaine’s song’’ (Idylls of the King) - = Tennyson 
Jouns, Mrs. “The merry lark” (alament) - Rev. jC. Kingsley 
Kusren, Ernest ‘* The pathway along the green fields’ ” 

Lanpecuem, H. Van ‘* Weep not, my gentle Mary” - + « M. A. D. 


Ditto ** The Suliote war song’”” + - 
Raeicuarot, A. “ Thou art so near, and yet so far” - 

Ditto * Are they meant but to deceive me” - 

Ditto * Good night ”’ ( Wiegenlied) - Ditto 

Ditto “ The golden stars el (Von Belne) - Campell Clarke 
SELIGMANN, J. * Pretty rosebud -  M.S.Malcolm 
St. Lecer, H. J. “ The old willow tres”? - s. bee > | 
Scuieesser, A. “TI would I were a butterfly ”’ e 
Smart, HENRY “ The fairy’s whisper” - J.P. “Dougias 

Ditto ‘* The lady of the lea” - w. H. , Colley 

Ditto * May ” (duettino for equal voices) = 
Spitcang, D. “Yes, 1 have roamed ” (sung by Miss er) 

3° W.. hirlwall 

Stir.inG, E, * Leonora” - -R. Howitt 
Swirt, B. “ Old England’s star is gleaming” , ee 
‘THOMSON, Jessi& ** Music breathes in everything” A. J. Symington 
Weiss, W. H. “ Theknight’s vigil” - - - J. P. Douglas 
White, CLEMENT ** My ain Donald”’ - - John Brougham 

Ditto “ The woodland flower : Desmond 
Yarnoip, E. “ The troubadour’s lament ” - Hon. Mrs. Greville 

Ditto “ The maiden’s lament” - - - =. = Ditto 

Ditto “La Giovinezza de] poeta ”’ - Prati 
Vivier, EUGENE * “ob tC) = the meadows green "(with Horn spe. 

r) ato) 
Ditto loloneelo part te liew of Horn) —« © 
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PART SONGS. 


Macrarren, G. A. Three Four-part Songs, for two Tenors and two Basses :— Meyerzerr, G. “ This house to love is holy,” serenade for eight voices (in 
No. 1. — The fairy’s evensong ” é ~ G. Macfarren score) two Gopeanes, Swe Altos, toe Tenors and two 
2,—* The world’s festivals - e Douglas Theepson a - : J. Oxenford 
— ™~ ——- and ~ song” ‘., - 2 - Longf fellow parate vocal each 

eparate vocal parts, eac - q .G. “The Battle of the ‘tie’ ” for oer “voices in two 

Meyersesr, G, “The Lord’s Prayer,’’ for four voices ( in score), So- wenedaiane . Sopranos, Tenor, and "Bass - ' :~ 

prano, Alto, Tenor, and Bass, and Organ, ad ib. Lover ate vocal parts, each - 
Ditt y Separate vocal — each « Pecu, Dr. J. “The bridal morn,” for four voices (in ‘eore) Soprano, 
tto Aspiration” for Bass solo, and chorus of three ¢ Sopranos, Alto, Tenor and Bass D. Ryan 
two Tenors and Bass din score) - Vos, C. De - God save the Queen,” for four voices (two Tenors and 
two Basses) in score - - - 
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